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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926).f 


Editor 

John van Schaick, Jr. 

Assistant Editor 
Florence 1. Adams. 

Editorial Assistant 

Emerson H. Lalone. . 

Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
@ate on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
eontinue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Send notice of change 
of address to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 
least a week in advance, giving both the old ad- 
dress and the new. 


COMMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
or other si.ailar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
munications dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
fan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlete and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House wil} furnish 
Promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
own Book Room the benefit of your patrenage, A! 
profits go to demsminational purposes, 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


Is a missionary agency of the Universalist Church. 

All its resources are at the service of our Church 
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It needs additional funds for missionary publica- 
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public libraries, 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Dictator’s Progress, Democracy’s Warning 


OME Predicts War in Africa,” “War of Glory 
Mussolini’s Aim,” ‘Radicals Have Clean Sweep 
in New Cleanup in Germany’’—these are the 


headlines that smite the eye these August days of 


1935. We reproduce them not because we are alarm- 
ists, but because they illustrate so well the inevitable 
progress of dictatorship. Things have not prospered 
in Italy as well as the glowing promises of the mis- 
guided Duce led the Italians to believe they would. 
Mussolini therefore must play the old game of dictators 
and divert attention from domestictroubles by a foreign 
war which permits a tightening up of dictatorial con- 
trol at home. ; 

In Germany the situation is the same in principle. 
First it was the Jews that were said to be the sole 
cause of the troubles which beset the Reich, and so 
the Jews had to be put in their place, under the heel 


of the Teuton Nazi. Then it was the dissenting inde- 


pendent wing of the Protestant Church that must be 
brought to heel. Now it is the Masons and the 
Catholics that are the latest “enemies of the state,’ 
to be ruthlessly conquered. 

This is all part of the inevitable logic of dictator- 
ship. Given a dictator and a party subservient to him 
or working through him, the more he and his party 
dictate the more they want to dictate. As time passes 
the restiveness of the very people who support a 


. dictator and the inevitable disagreements between 


factions force the dictator to tighten his dictatorship. 
It is a case of dictate or abdicate, the process ever 
increasing in intensity and velocity. Thus it is that 
persecutions within and wars abroad afflict peoples 
who suffer dictators. 

A few years ago Mussolini was pointing at our 
scandals and our inefficiencies and gloating over “the 
corpse of democracy.’’ Well, democracy in this and 
other countries is sufficiently alive so that it has not 
had to threaten war until it finds itself in a position 
where it must wage war regardless of its best interests. 
Mussolini wants and needs the friendship of France 
and England, yet he must sacrifice that friendship to 
maintain face at home. Hitler wants and needs the 
friendship of England and the United States, yet he 
must go on persecuting Jews and churchmen, out: 
raging the sense of decency of Englishmen and 
Americans, all to keep face and maintain prestige with 
his fellow (or follower) Nazis. 


This story is not new; it is indeed older than the 
recorded memories of man. It is simply a modern 
version of Dictator’s Progress, written in the blood 
of countless generations of suffering men and women. 
Death walks with dictatorships, not with democracies. 
Death stalks dictators, not democrats. Mussolini and 
Hitler and all their ilk are dead men, though they do 
not know it. In that great pageant which men call 
history they are on their way off stage, led by an old 
man with a scythe and relentlessly urged on by the 
terrible Four Horsemen that have swept away count- 
less numbers of their predecessors. 

All of this we rehearse by way of urging those 
who have indulged in loose talk or thought about “‘the 
need of a dictator in this country” to study carefully, 
yea, even prayerfully, the predicament of Mussolini 
and Hitler and deluded Italy and suffering Germany 
today. These men and nations tried to revive for their 
salvation an old outmoded way of government, and 
their attempt has failed. We ought to take warning 
from that failure and renew our loyalty to the measure 
of democracy which we now enjoy, and rededicate 
ourselves to the business of safeguarding and improv- 
ing that which we have inherited. The new thing under 
the sun 7s this democratic form of government pos- 
sessed by the English-speaking peoples of the world. 
The most hopeful thing under the sun is this democ- 
racy with its freely elected representatives of the 
people, its independent judiciary to check the possible 
rashness or reaction of legislators, its legislature 
elected to represent the people, and its elected execu- 
tive quickly responsive to the needs and wishes of the 
people. 

Our recent unprecedented emergency resulted 
in giving unusual power to the executive branch at 
the expense of the historic powers of the legislative. 
Because we firmly believe that our democratic form 
of government, with its sensible system of checks and 
balances, is one of the most precious things under the 
sun, we hope to see those checks and balances soon re- 
stored. Democracy is our heritage. Improve it we 
can and ought. Preserve it we must if we are to avoid 
the fate of a people forced into the mold of some 
dictator or dictatorial party. 

To all who talk of the “efficiency” of dictatorship, 
who bewail the blundering ways of democracy, and 
who advocate abandoning the ways of democracy, we 
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earnestly recommend a careful study of the progress 
of dictatorship in the contemporary European scene. 
| Dh 2 | bp 


* * 


TO THE ELDER DOMINIES 


P in a certain little New England town last week 
the natives were busy putting their village and 
meeting-house in spick and span order. On 

Sunday the village streets were filled with parked cars 
bearing license plates from many states. The occasion 
was the annual preaching visit of Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson. Folks came many miles to see and hear 
again this respected and beloved pastor and preacher. 
In our youth there were two men whom we considered 
the greatest preachers in the country. One was 
Charles E. Jefferson and the other Frank Oliver Hall. 
We still believe that our youthful judgment was sound. 

There is a great deal of nonsense written and 
spoken about churches and church people not wanting 
the services of the older ministers. People are still 
eager to hear Dr. Jefferson and Dr. Hall, and will be as 
long as they are able and willing to preach. And they 
are not exceptions. We can think of many cases of the 
undiminished popularity and usefulness of the elder 
dominies of our church. When Dr. McCollester is to 
preach somewhere church folks, yea, even young 
ministers, turn out to hear him. When Dr. Vincent 
Tomlinson comes over into New York State to preach 
an occasional sermon or speak at a banquet, folks 
flock to hear him. Whenever Dr. James M. Payson 
preaches in Canton, people of all religious persuasions 
are sure to be on hand. We could go on enumerating 
many other such instances. These, however, suffice 
to illustrate our contention that the elder dominies 
have a permanent place of respect and affection in the 
hearts of our church people and a continued position 
of usefulness in our church. 

DOH. 
* * 
NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION 


T is unpleasant to contemplate the possibility of 
the old iron bridge at the cross-road which was 
scrapped last year soon being used to slay 

Ethiopian tribesmen whose only offence consists in 
persisting in living on the land their fathers left them. 
The unhappy thought was forced on us, however, as 
we studied a picture of a ship in Boston harbor being 
loaded with five thousand tons of scrap metal bound 
for Italy. This is part of the thirty-five thousand tons 
of scrap metal shipped to Italy from this country since 
the first of the year. Scrap metal makes “‘ideal’’ 
shrapnel, in spite of the fact that it cannot be classed 
as munitions of war. One could make a long list of 
innocent commodities of commerce that are necessary 
to modern warfare, and which doubtless will be sought 
in this country in event of war in Europe. 

All of which throws. into high relief the compli- 
cated problem of the Congressmen who, after inex- 
cusable delay, frantically tried to jam through some 
effective neutrality legislation. The resolutions which 
were adopted the other day provide for prohibition of 
the sale or transportation of munitions to belligerents 
and the licensing and regulation by the government of 
munition-makers. They also restrict the rights of 


American citizens to travel in war zones or on boats 
owned by belligerents. 

While we are pessimistic over the possibility of 
getting any well thought out policy made into law 
in this eleventh hour rush of Congress, we agree in 
principle with the proposed legislation. It is a step 
in the right direction. Certainly it is better than the 
old policy of trying to conduct overseas trade during 
a European war, selling indiscriminately to all buyers 
as though there were no war, and hoping to keep out 
of difficulty. 

Neutrality legislation will be opposed by those 
whose immediate interests seem to be threatened. It 
is to be hoped, however, that long-range interests will 
be brought to the fore in the discussion. War is bad 
for business. War profits are but the forerunners of 
post-war depressions. Therefore any policy which, by 
refusing aid to belligerents by trading with them, 
shortens or prevents wars, is in the long run better for 
everybody’s business. 

We hope the neutrality legislation becomes law. 

BiCHeb; 
MOVIEDOM’S ‘‘NERVES”’ 


HE following item we clipped from The Common- 
weal. We reproduce it because it is such a 
perfect illustration of the bad case of “nerves” 

which seems to afflict the movie people just now. 


Quite a stir has been aroused recently among movie 
magnates and Hollywood reporters by the case of Sidney 
Skolsky, a columnist who dared to make, among others, 
the following statements of fact: ‘‘A plate of glass pro- 
tected the baby in ‘Sequoia’ from the snake;”’ “Scenes 
in ‘Les Miserables’ between Charles Laughton and 
Frederic March were actually shot a month apart 
although they were supposedly looking at each other;” 
“Atmospheric shots in ‘Oil for the Lamps of China’ 
were made on the site of a recent studio fire at Warners;”’ 
““*Public Hero No. 1’ was made quickly and at small 
cost to cash in on the G-man cycle.’”’ Two Paramount 
executives succeeded in having Skolsky’s syndicated 
column barred from the Detroit Free Press by threatening 
to cancel advertising contracts, according to the Motion 
Picture Herald, quasi-official trade weekly. Skolsky’s 
remarks were attacked not for their inaccuracy but 
because they “‘destroyed the illusion of the screen.’ 
The current Editor and Publisher tells of similar pressure 
exerted on newspapers in Boston and St. Louis. It also 
points out that the producers have raised no objections 
to printing scandals about personalities. Other incidents 
of studio pressure in order to secure favorable reports 
of previews in the daily press are also related. ‘‘Re- 
porters are in good standing on some of the lots only 
when they act as unpaid press agents for the studios.” 

Hollywood correspondents fear that studio 
censorship will now become more general. Andre 
Sennwald, the New York Times able cinema reviewer, 
comments as follows: “If the militant correspondents 
lose their battle, we can expect to find the country 
blanketed with a type of movie news which will quickly 
make it an impossibility for the intelligent filmgoer 
to cultivate any serious interest in the liveliest of the 
arts.” 


The first part of the item is nothing short of 
astonishing to us. Who cares whether a glass was used 
or not used in “Sequoia,” except perhaps that it is an 
interesting technical detail, a look behind the scenes? 


ee 
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Everyone knows that stage people have for generations 
resorted to tricks, and why not? Who cares whether a 
scene between two men was taken one month or four 
months apart, if it is a good scene? And as for the 
assertion that ‘‘Public Hero No. 1” was made ‘‘to cash 
in on the G-men cycle,” well, aren’t all movies made 
for profit? Why should the movie people get so 
excited about such statements? Nobody has criticized 
or does criticize the movie folk for making money, 
and they know that right well. Therefore, we can only 
conclude that moviedom is suffering from a bad case 
of nerves. If the malady leads them to extremes such 
as the alleged “pressure exerted on newspapers in 
Boston and St. Louis” and on Hollywood correspond- 
ents, they will be the losers in the long run. If we 
come to feel that we are not getting the free and 
unbiased opinion of correspondents in news recom- 
mending pictures, we shall simply have to discount 
those reports and cease to recommend to our readers 
pictures which otherwise might seem to merit such 
recommendation. We have a pretty good notion that 
this will be the reaction of other publications also. 
B.A. 


* * 


CHARLES KELSEY GAINES’S POEMS FOR 
THE NEW HYMNAL 


EVERAL people have spoken to us or written to 
us asking if the Hymnbook Commission is to 
include in the new hymnal any of the poems 

of Charles Kelsey Gaines. We do not know, but we 
are glad to pass the suggestion on to the commission. 
We can think of no one whose poems we would rather 
see in the hymnal. In the little volume, “‘Echoes of 
Many Moods,” there is poetry that deserves to rank 
with some of the best devotional literature. This 
poetry could easily be set to music. We should like 
to see included in the new hymnal at least the fol- 
lowing verses from Dr. Gaines’s pen: ‘In Man Alone,”’ 
‘All Prayers Are One,” “Credo,” and “Grant I: 
Not.” We should like to reprint them all here, but 
space forbids. We reprint the last, however, with the 
suggestion to the commission that if they have room 
for but one they include it. 

Lord, if I ask of Thee what may not be, 

_ If I pray for evil, thinking evil good, 

Though I wail before Thee and with tears implore Thee, 
Grant it not—curse me not with what I would. 


If I cannot guess what would truly bless, 
If I cannot shape a prayer to aught but ill, 
What I ask in blindness still withhold in kindness, 
Grant it never—lead me ever to Thy will. 


We Wale Ihy 


* * 


TEN THOUSAND MAIL MEN 


HE old city of Boston opened wide its gates 
August 20 to welcome ten thousand rural mail 
carriers and their families for their national 

convention. A curious Boston reporter discovered that 
mailmen on vacation come close to following the ways 
of the proverbial sailor who goes boat-riding on leave 
from duty. To the question, ‘“‘What do mailmen do on 
vacation or at conventions?” he found the answer 
that mailmen mail postcards back home “‘to give our 
subs something to do.” 


cussed) one of us! 


We met groups of these carriers and their families 
all over the city last week. They seemed to be having 
a grand time, for which we are glad. They deserve a 
good time. Watching them we thought of the thou- 
sands of copies of the Leader which these men have 
delivered year in and year out, summer and winter, 
regardless of weather and road conditions. The auto- 
mobile has helped them, but theirs is still a stern 
calling, as all who have lived in rural areas know. 
Often they have to resort to horse and sleigh, and 
sometimes they must go by boat. But go they do, 
rarely failing to “take the mail through.” It may bea 
joy-bringing letter to the folks on the farm, or it may 
be just the seed or mail-order house catalogue. What- 
ever it is, it gets to its destination because the men on 
the R. F. D. are constantly and faithfully on the job. 
In terms of human happiness and economic well-being, 
the importance of the rural mail carrier can hardly be 
overstated. 

We salute the members of the rural mail carriers 
association. We hope they had a fine convention and 
got some well deserved rest and recreation. 

* * 


2 IN A NUTSHELL 


Says Irving Bachellor in his new book, ‘“The 
Oxen of the Sun,” “The man who gets a private ship 
and a private railroad train is apt, soon or late, to feel 
the need of a private code of morals and a private God 
suited to his taste and comfort.”” That is substan- 
tially what many young radicals have been saying 
for years. We are glad to have Bachellor say it thus 
sharply. His pronouncement comes from one who has 
lived a long life devoted to careful observation of 
men and affairs. > 

When you get hold of an idea by the tail don’t let 
go, even if it drags you through the raspberry patch. 
Endure the thorns, but don’t try to pick any fruit on 
the way through, or you'll likely lose your method of 
transportation. 


England, which approved the admission of 
Ethiopia to the League of Nations, is now busy trying 
to keep league member Ethiopia from being torn 
apart by Italy, which strongly urged Ethiopia into 
the League. 


The press reports bad forest fires in Maine. We 
wish that folks who throw down lighted cigarette 
stubs or fail to put out their campfires carefully could 
be drafted into some good hard fire-fighting. 


Every day that passes brings more and more 
news that makes us less and less enthusiastic about 
sending our athletes to Olympic Games in Jew- 
baiting, Christian-persecuting Germany. 


Two fast things, yea, three there are—that move 
the mind to awesome reflection. They are the speed 
of light and the speed of sound and the speed of 
Congressmen anxious to adjourn. 


Is he lazy? So are we all! Every blessed (or 
A sure cure for laziness is work. 
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First Session of the Institute of World Affairs 
Arthur I. Andrews 


mH Institute of World Affairs, an entirely new 
=| development at Ferry Beach, opened on 
Saturday, August 3, and continued into the 
pert! FH yiday afternoon following, ending with the 
coming of the laymen for their week-end Retreat. 

There were sixty-four registered members of the 
Institute, and about one hundred people attended the 
meetings. 

This Institute of World Affairs was conceived 
upon broad, generous and scholarly lines. All who can 
find profit in a careful study of world affairs of the 
present day (and who can not?) were cordially invited 
to attend and participate. The fees were merely 
nominal, thanks to the support given the Institute by 
the Ferry Beach Park Association and the Universalist 
General Convention in the way of buildings and equip- 
ment, and to the ready response of several authorities 
on the topics discussed, all of whom gave their services. 
The two professors in charge, Arthur I. Andrews and 
Clifford Chesley Hubbard, have years of academic 
training and teaching behind them, and made the 
courses for which they were responsible scholarly as 
well as intelligible to all. Professor Andrews has lec- 
tured at several foreign universities, Professor Hub- 
bard at institutions in this country. Fach has held 
high offices in history teachers’ organizations and has 
lectured for various scientific organizations. 

The weather, the beauty of the grove, and a large 
gathering, combined to make Sunday, August 4, a 
key-note day. The sermon of Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
in the morning gave inspiration that stayed with the 
Institute up to ats adjournment. Dr. Herbert E. 
Benton in the evening raised the standard of peace and 
of high ideals. 

The reguJar courses and their instructors were 
as follows: ‘“‘An Introduction to World Conditions of 
the Present Time,”’ by Professor Andrews, and “The 
Causes and Cure of Wars,” by Professor Hubbard. 
On Monday, under the general theme of ‘““The Post 
War World,” Dr. Josef Hane spoke on ‘Revision of 
the Treaties.”” He spoke on “Minorities, Political 
and Religious, in Present Day Europe,” on Tuesday. 
“The Russian Question” was presented by Mrs. Joseph 
Mayer Wednesday. Thursday, Professor Joseph Mayer 
spoke on “American Questions.’”’ On Friday, “The 
Far East,” with particular reference to Manchuria, 
was discussed by Professor George Grafton Wilson. 

The first course presented the basic facts of the 
present. The second course familiarized the student 
with the forces now working to secure world peace and 
with practical ways of protecting the world against 
war, the machinery now extant and possible ways of 
making that machinery more effective. The Round 
Tables discussed still more critically vital topics and 
the material available for the study of present world 
conditions. 

The evening programs were of varied character. 
As usual with these institutes, the first evening was 
devoted to a get-together party with more or less 
mystery attached, but of international character. Mrs. 
Stella Marek Cushing of Montclair, New Jersey, was 


in charge, and was assisted by other members of the 
Institute. On Sunday, of course, the morning and 
evening services were the main features, but Mrs. 
Cushing arranged a beach sing at the close of the day. 
On Monday evening she kindly agreed to put on her 
““Czechoslovakia” with an introductory talk by Dr. 
Josef Hanc, the founder of the Central European Cb- 
server. On Tuesday evening Mr. 8S. W. Petroff- 
Tchumakoff, recently promoted to be Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Bulgaria at Washington, addressed the 
conference on “Bulgaria and the Balkans.” Certain 
selected slides showing the Bulgarian people and 
scenery were displayed. Wednesday evening, August 7, 
was Rumanian in character, with Rumanian slides 
included, and an address by M. Radu Florescu of the 
Rumanian Legation at Washington. For the last 
evening of the conference (Thursday) Dr. Etz pro- 
vided some new and interesting slides of Japanese and 
Korean conditions. The Danse Internationale that 
followed, under the direction of a volunteer committee 
headed by Mrs. Dwight H. Allen, was declared by 
several old Ferry Beachers to be one of the most dis- 
tinctive and successful affairs of the kind ever carried 
out. Thanks to the League of Nations Association, the 
Rowland was brilliantly decorated with the flags of 
many peoples. Tables were arranged for bridge players. 
Professor Mayer and Dr. W. H. Macpherson, with the 
help of Earle Dolphin, contributed songs that were 
enthusiastically received. 

The roll of ministers present was a very re- 
spectable one: Etz, Emmons, Benton, Cornish, Fisher, 
Macpherson, Folsom, Mrs. Folsom, Blair, Kapp, 
Stetson, Miss Forbes, Eaton, Penniman—all these 
were registered. Many of them sacrificed much in 
order to be present. Next year efforts will be made to 
make these sacrifices even more worth while. Each 
contributed something vital to the success of these 
sessions. 

Teachers attending this Institute met there a 
goodly number of their colleagues. Mrs. K. Augusta 
Sutton of the State Normal College, Danbury, Conn., 
a specialist in international relations and organizations, 
acted as registrar and in general as critical assistant 
at the Round Tables. At these sessions specific topics 
and the literature upon them came in for consideration. 

The keynote of this Institute was the presentation 
of facts and guidance toward these facts. Propaganda 
of every sort was barred or subjected to keen and 
critical analysis. The Round Tables had their ups and 
downs. It is hard to prevent their resembling a de- 
bating society. Dr. Hance, Mrs. Mayer, Professor 
Wilson, kept to a high standard in discussing difficult 
topics. So, of course, did Professor Mayer in his 
handling of the American adjustment to World 
Conditions. 

' Three diplomats honored the Institute by accept- 
ing invitations to be its guests. Of these three, one 
was Mr. Radu Florescu, Charge d’Affaires of the 
Rumanian Legation, who speedily established friendly 
relations with all the members with whom he came 
in contact. So far as known, his carefully prepared 
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presentation of the historical development of the 
minorities question to which the Institute listened on 
Wednesday evening was the very first statement of 
the kind ever released for publication in any form by 
any member of the Rumanian Legation. 

An informal meeting of the Friends of Bulgaria 
was called for the evening of Tuesday, August 6, at 
7.30 o’clock, in the Hotel Quillen, in order that some 
of the members of this organization might meet the 
Bulgarian Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States, Mr. S. W. Petroff-Tchumakoff. Mr. Petroff was 
the guest of the Institute of World Affairs, and spoke 


on “Bulgaria and the Balkans,’ with lantern slides - 


illustrating Bulgarian life and costumes. This address 
was the first public utterance made by him in New 
England. Its significance is such that it deserves 


caretul study. Mr. Petroff was introduced by Pro- 


fessor Alfred Church Lane of Tufts College, president 
of the Friends of Bulgaria. 

“Once more,” he said, ‘the European horizon is 
charged with war clouds. There will be war, all are 
told, if revision of the peace treaties is attempted. 
There will be war if Otto is restored to his throne. 
There will be war, if Hungary reinstates a Hapsburg. 
There will be war, declares the Turkish press, if 
Bulgaria doesn’t join the Balkan Pact. Threats of 
war on all sides, and yet, all these horrors could be 
avoided if the half-dozen statesmen who hold in their 
hands the destinies of unsuspecting millions came to 
realize the utter futility of attempting to base the 
maintenance of peace on oppression. Centuries of 
wars, conquests and domination have not prevented 
Frenchmen, Germans, Czechs, Poles, and Bulgarians 
from being what they are today. This handful of 
statesmen who have conferred on themselves the 
power of life and death over millions, whom they can 
launch at will into an atrocious war, will have to 
realize that by keeping unwilling alien minorities 
under their rule, they not only do not add any element 
of strength to their own countries, but, on the con- 
trary, inject germs of weakness and disintegration into 
their constitution, as illustrated by the plight of the 
once powerful Austro-Hungarian Empire, which 
crumbled to pieces under the pull of the centrifugal 
forces exercised by its discontented minorities. 

“And let it not be said that the present masters 
of Europe would be prevented from making a righteous 
readjustment of frontiers, because they would be 
swept away by an indignant public opinion at home. 
As President Roosevelt rightly said in his 1984 New 
Year’s message, it is not the peoples who make wars, 
but their leaders. The peoples have no interest in 
keeping other peoples in subjection. Similarly these 
same peoples will not oppose territorial changes if they 
are in conformity with justice and the right of nation- 
alities, just as the American people did not oppose the 
restoration of Cuban independence and will not op- 
pose that of the Philippines. 

“There is nothing but their own will which would 
prevent the present rulers of long-suffering Europe to 
come together and decide to put an end, once for all, 
to the wars which for centuries have torn the face of 
that continent which was meant by the Maker to be a 
paradise on earth. By letting peoples decide for them- 
selves, and then eliminating ninety percent of the 


causes for future wars, they will achieve a much greater 
glory than they can hope to attain within the restricted 
space of their national boundaries, for they would have 
served not only the cause and happiness of their own | 
country but that of humanity at large. And one can 
visualize how these frontiers which will no longer cut 
nations asunder, will gradually become spiritualized 
until the whole of Europe will become one great unit, 
and thereby most of its economic troubles, these other 
causes for war, will come to an end. When this comes 
true, the reign of peace on earth and good-will among 
men will be truly established. 

“Ts this a utopian idea? I don’t believe it is. But 
its realization will require a long and constant effort 
on the part of all men of good will, and in this respect 
America I am sure can play a decisive part.” 

Dr. Josef Hanc, one of the Czechoslovak Legion- 
aries of World War days, who, after living for three 
years in a box-car in Russia, returned to Prague in 
order to found the Central European Observer and to 
write books about Central Furope and Russia, has a 
wide and yet exact knowledge of Furopean conditions, 
as those who came into contact with him at Ferry 
Beach discovered. He has already lectured at certain 
American universities, including Colgate and Boston 
University. His study of the revision problem was 
moderate in tone and comprehensive in scope. His 
previous discussion of the treaties (quite impromptu) 
contained point after point that students need to 
consider. He said in part: 

“When the World War was finished, we in Europe 
had no illusions about the continuation of that war 
in different channels. We knew that it was very hard 
to believe that we could finish the disputes by simply 
defeating one army, and we saw that, no matter how 
fine the treaties, the agitation against them would 
continue, for agitation as such is never stopped. We 
have to consider this important fact about the problem 
of treaty revision when we hear about various nations 
asking for revision of the Treaty of Versailles—that 
it is nothing new. 

“Tt is very hard, of course, to persuade a nation 
that it should yield a part of its territory because of 
the common good. Territory and the people of that 
territory are the two essential parts of making up a 
nation. If you try to remove from a nation one or 
another of these two items, it is pretty hard, even for 
the sake of the common good. It is a problem to per- 
suade a nation that claims on its territory by a third 
party are justified. We cannot bring up the subject of 
revision of treaties without thinking of a particular 
treaty, a particular nation, and a particular claim, and 
the reason for that claim. 

“We in Czechoslovakia do not say that you cannot 
revise treaties. We are convinced that the present 
territorial division in Europe is better than our previous 
one. Small readjustments, should they be found 
justified, could only be considered in certain conditions. 

First, it can never be done against the consent 
of the nations concerned. You cannot compel one 
nation to yield to another nation without the consent 
of the people, through its parliament. 

“Second, you can never change a treaty in an 
atmosphere of international distrust. How could you 
revise frontiers now when we know there are nations 
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which want to be enriched at the expense of others? 

“You cannot ask a democratically ruled country 
to revise a treaty with a country governed by an 
entirely opposing regime. In other words, we have to 
be more friendly towards one another, first. Frontiers 
must lose their importance, and be more like the 
frontier between Canada and the United States. In 
Europe, however, more and more stress is being put 
on the importance of frontiers and their enlargement. 
It is not a very good spirit to help in readjustment of 
treaties, should it be found justified and mutually 
desirable. 

“The last condition would be a mutual compen- 
sation. There must be a thorough readjustment. One 
nation cannot take from another without giving in 
return. But we are miles from that spirit now. From 
that point I do not believe that frontiers can be re- 
vised. We have too much nationalism emphasizing the 
importance of frontiers, and too little willingness to 
give and take.” 

Dr. George Grafton Wilson, chairman of the 
Department of International Law at Harvard Uni- 
versity and editor-in-chief of the American Journal of 
International Law, addressed the closing session of the 
Institute Friday morning, giving a masterly summary 
of recent developments in international law. He 
discussed particularly the Pacific area and the rela- 
tion between Japan and the United States. He said 
in part: 

“Navy maneuvers must be arranged for several 
years in advance in order to supply food for several 
months. As the navy has to be supplied en route, it 
would be absolutely impossible at the present time for 
the navy to carry on any operations in the islands of 
Japan. The navy can go only as fast as its slowest 
supply ship. The problem of getting into Japan’s 
waters and making an attack on Japan is a very serious 
problem. Now we are planning to give the Philippines 
their independence, the nearest point for us as a base 
is Hawaii. 

“The maneuvers of Japan are off the eastern coast 
of Japan, and are going on at the present time, but 
as to an attack on our western coast, I have seen no 
indication of any alarm that they will destroy the new 
bridge at San Francisco. 

“We must become more internationally minded 
with the elimination of time and space limitations. 
These are very disturbing times for international 
lawyers. 

“Aircraft is the dread of Japan, and Russia is 
taking a very large air force over into the Far East 
at the present time. Japan trusts they will not pass 
the straits. The Japanese have houses that will not 
withstand an aircraft attack very effectively. If you 
drop bombs on a Japanese town made up of flimsy 
houses of opaque paper, the town is liable to suffer 
severely. 

“Tt is much easier to observe law in time of war 
when we have a common purpose than it is in time of 
peace when each state has a different object.” 

In closing, Dr. Wilson referred to the famous 
statement of the Frenchman, Joubert: “Might and 
Right rule the world—Might, till Right is ready.* 

The library that was put together proved to be 
quite in demand. Of course, it was impossible for any 


member of the Institute to read many of the books 
during the brief period of the session, but a large 
number were taken out and studied. 

This library was made possible through a series 
of cooperative efforts. Mr. Homer Collins of Arlington, 
acting as personal aid to the dean, scouted several large 
libraries in the vicinity of Boston. This scouting was 
characterized by a tactful attitude toward librarians 
and a skillful as well as comprehensive survey of the 
books available in each case. The Misses Yerrinton of 
Arlington catalogued all books that reached them, 
thus saving precious time for Mrs. Hubbard and her 
assistants in the rush of Saturday at Ferry Beach. 
Books were secured from the Maine State Library, 
Massachusetts State Library, General Theological 
Library of Boston, Robbins Memorial Library of 
Arlington, private collection of Professor Hubbard, 
private collection of Professor Andrews, and various 
legations. 

The League of Nations Association, the World 
Peace Foundation, and the Foreign Policy Association 
were all represented by Mr. and Mrs. Dwight H. Allen 
and Mr. and Mrs. Allen H. Lester. Mr. Allen did much 
to acquaint the members of the conference with the 
material that is easily accessible. He was the principal 
speaker at the very important conference on Thursday 
afternoon, presided over by Dr. Etz, in which the ways 
of making accessible the material presented to this 
Institute were discussed, and arrangements made for 
the appointment of a committee on Bibliography and 
Material which would accomplish the purpose desired. 

This committee, appointed in response to demands 
made at the sessions of the Institute, will have the 
support of Dr. Etz and of others connected with the 
Universalist General Convention. It will consist of the 
following, appointed provisionally to get the work 
going: Clifford Chesley Hubbard, chairman, Arthur I. 
Andrews, ex-officio, Dwight H. Allen, K. Augusta 
Sutton, Roger F. Etz. 

Annotated bibliographies will probably be issued 
from time to time, not oftener than once a month, 
prepared by the member of the committee best qualified 
to handle a particular field. 

Certain special incidents occurred during the 
meetings, occurrences that were more or less unex- 
pected. The dean was able to announce on Sunday 
evening that the School of Slavonic Studies at the 
University of London had sent a hearty greeting 
through its head, Sir Bernard Pares, editor of the 
Slavonic Review. 

During the Russian sessions one of the Russian 
Coronation Cups, issued to mark the coronation of 
Nicholas II in May, 1896, was placed on exhibition. 
These cups were given to the peasantry who were 
present at the coronation, and in the rush and struggle 
to get them, thousands were killed or injured. This 
particular cup is the property of Mrs. Irving Grant 
Davis of Saco, Maine, who herself attended many 
sessions of the Institute. The relic of barbaric Roman- 
off days and of Romanoff stupidity aroused consider- 
able interest. 

No account of this Institute should be written 
without emphasizing that from the beginning its 
development was supported by the unselfish, sacri- 
ficing labor of certain Universalists in Arlington. 
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While the preliminary cataloguing of the library was 
undertaken by the Misses Yerrinton—Katherine, 
Elizabeth, Bertha, and Margaret—the handling of 
the outgoing circulars was in the hands of Mrs. Ernest 
Llewellyn and her two daughters. 

The traditions of Ferry Beach were faithfully 
preserved wherever possible. The Friendship Circle 
certainly is as appropriate for this as for the other 
institutes. The farewell “banquet” came on Thursday 
evening with the usual old but ever new features. 
The esprit de corps lost nothing thereby. Here is as 


good a place as any to express as strongly as possible 
the debt of this Institute, along with the others, to 
the general staff at Ferry Beach. Those who were 
responsible for the organization and development, the 
day-by-day arrangements, leaned heavily on the 
wise contriving of Mrs. Rowland and Mrs. Albee, of 
Robert F. Needham and their staff, on their unstinted 
assistance and on that of Earle Dolphin. Fortunate 
is the Institute that can have the support of such a 
large and united family back of it. Participation, 
too, of the staff in its sessions was duly appreciated. 


Universalism in Northwest. Pennsylvania--I 
George A. Gay 


First Universalist Church of Girard, Penn- 
sylvania. The attempt to assemble the 
material required to present the thrilling story of the 
pioneer days when Universalism was brought into 
Erie County has involved the writer in rather extensive 
reading, and this, in turn, has prompted curiosity and 
deepened interest in the subject, and, because of the 
appeal of the story, he feels sure that many others 
will share with him the desire for further light on the 
manner by which the religious doctrine known as “‘the 
salvation of all souls’ inspired men and women to 
establish churches in the northwestern portion of 
Pennsylvania. 

Inasmuch as the narrative descriptive of the pene- 
tration of this interpretation of the doctrine of the 


- “invincible love of God”’ deals with the early settlers 


of this portion of the Keystone State, the story would 
be incomplete without an adequate reference to the 
movement of New England families towards the West. 
These families brought their religious views with them, 
and wherever families settled there were centers of 
worship, whether Methodist, Baptist, Universalist, or 
others. Our interest is focused upon the churches now 
active whose foundations were laid as far back as 1795, 
when Jonathan Spaulding settled in Conneaut Town- 
ship, near what is now known as Albion. The two 
churches to which I refer are at Wellsburg and Girard. 
These are the survivors of the Lake Erie Association, 
which included Universalist churches in Erie, Wells- 
burg, Girard, West Springfield, and others in Ohio and 
probably in western New York. 

In describing the historical background of this 
section of country I shall make use of an article entitled 
“Historical Sketch and Early Reminiscences of a 
Portion of Western Erie County,” and a “History of 
Erie County,” which was published in 1884. The 
article to which I refer was printed in a newspaper in 
1876. A very important reference is “Memoirs of Rev. 
N. Stacy,” published either in 1846 or 1849. Mr. Stacy 
was a Universalist minister living at Columbus, 
Warren County, about forty miles from the city of 
Erie. He spent the greater portion of eighteen years 
in this vicinity, and undoubtedly preached in most of 
the localities where Universalist churches were es- 
tablished. An article published in the Cosmopolite of 
Girard, contributed by the Rev. Inez Shipman, has 
also furnished necessary information,and conversations 


with the descendants of some of the old families have 
thrown more light uppon the subject. 

The Eriez Indians were the possessors of the land 
over a long period of time, but were practically ex- 
terminated by the Iroquois, from whom the section 
was purchased at a later date. Preceding any Indian 
tribes by untold centuries were ancient mound- 
builders, and several of their mounds were discovered 
in Erie County. The French invaded the country 
early in the eighteenth century, and they had military 
posts at Presque Isle (near the city of Erie) and Le 
Boeuf. George Washington visited the latter in 1753 
with a letter from Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, 
demanding that the French restrain the Indians and 
open the Ohio River for English trade. 

The territory which included Erie was claimed 
by the state of New York, and Pennsylvania had no 
lake port, so an appeal was sent to the general govern- 
ment for a survey to determine whether the triangular 
section of land constituting the extreme northwest 
portion of what is now Pennsylvania belonged to 
New York or not. The survey showed that the bound- 
ary line of New York was about twenty miles east of 
Erie. The tract was thereupon ceded to Pennsylvania 
by the general government, and Pennsylvania paid 
$6,000 to the Indians for their title and $151,640.25 
to the government. This was in 1792. This settlement 
included the northern portion of Girard Township, the 
southern part of which was part of the original charter 
granted by King Charles II to William Penn, and 
purchased directly from the Indians. 

The ‘Population Land Company” purchased 
large sections of territory in the triangle, and the 
“Holland Land Company” possessed extensive grants 
from the state, but within the old boundaries. At the 
head of the Holland Land Company was a man by the 
name of Huydekoper, and the Huydekoper family 
became the principal supporters of the Unitarian 
church, which was established at Meadville, Crawford 
County. One of Huydekoper’s most reliable agents 
was Captain David Curtis, who settled at and estab- 
lished the town of Columbus, Warren County. Cap- 
tain Curtis was a Universalist, and he induced the 
Rey. Nathaniel Stacy to settle at Columbus in 1830. 

A few families had located in the northern por- 
tions of Pennsylvania previous to the year 1792, but 
the land companies refused to accept their claims as 
legal title and these people left the country. The first 
permanent settlers entered Erie County in 1795, when 
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Colonel Thomas Reed came to Erie in a bark canoe. 
At that time the entire section wasa wilderness. There 
were no roads. Vast forests covered the earth. Creeks 
of clear water rushed towards the jake, or turned 
southward towards the Alleghany River. Wild beasts, 
notably deer and bear, and the smaller game, were 
abundant. But the adventurous men of New York, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, and 
others from eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Marylend, and yet others from England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, began their resistless march towards the 
west. These men often walked into the new territory, 
and then returned to bring their families. They trans- 
ported their household effects by water to Frie, or, if 
from the south, via the Ohio River, the Alleghany, and 
French Creek. Many packed their belongings in. 
After obtaining land they returned to their former 
homes and with oxen and horses they moved into the 
wilderness to set up their homes. Fven as late as 1830 
Nathaniel Stacy describes the roads in Warren County 
as the worst he had ever encountered, with stumps of 
trees, huge branches, and brush obstructing the way. 

Stephen Girard, the wealthy business man of 
Philadelphia, saw possibilities for additional wealth 
in this new territory, and he acquired several thousand 
acres of land adjoining Lake Frie. He purposed build- 
ing roads, mills, and villages, but his death in 1832 
brought to an abrupt end all of his plans. His influence 
has been perpetuated by naming an entire township 
in his honor, and the principal town in the locality also 
bears his name, Girard. Girard township was in- 
corporated out of Springfield township in 1832, but 
Girard borough was not established until 1846. The 
latter owes its existence and prosperity to the building 
of a canal which ran through this town. 

This historical background, dealing principally 
with the general situation which prevailed immediately 
following the opening of tne nineteenth century, will 
serve as a background for the story of the spread of 
Universalism throughout this territory. 

Universalism, so called because its supporters 
believed that God is love, and that His fatherly love 
embraced all mankind, and would eventually deliver 
them from evil, thus saving all souls, was cherished 
by many individuals in eastern Pennsylvania and 
throughout New Engiand as early as 1800. 

It is probable that the first preachers of this doc- 
trine were leaders of the Dunkards in and near Phil- 
adelphia, Bethlehem, and Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Conrad Bissell believed in universal salvation and 
proclaimed it in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Dr. George De Benneville, driven by re- 
ligious persecution from Europe, preached this doctrine 
at Germantown as early as 1740 and at Oley (near 
Reading) somewhat later. John Murray, who has 
been called the father of Universalism in America, 
preached in New Jersey in 1770, in Massachusetts 
during the period of the Revolutionary War, and he 
was instrumental in the organization of a general 
convention of Universalists at Philadelphia in 1792. 
But the converts to the doctrine did not penetrate 
northwestern Pennsylvania. One reason may have 
been that the Alleghany Mountains constituted a 
natural barrier to extensive emigration. Universalism 
moved with rapidly growing power northward and 


eastward from Pennsylvania to New England, but in 
1803 Nathaniel Stacy, a native of Massachusetts, 


_ records that there were only twenty-one ministers in 


the order in the entire country. He and four others 
were commissioned to preach at that time, raising the 
total number to twenty-five. Thus Universalism 
developed its chief numerical strength and its greatest 
influence in New England and in New York City and 
in and near Philadelphia. 

Universalism entered Pennsylvania, outside of the 
Philadelphia region, from New York State and New 
England, and Nathaniel Stacy was one of the great 
pioneers who carried the message from Massachusetts 
to Michigan, and from Pennsylvania to Virginia. The 
record of his travels by foot, horseback, carriage, and 
boat is one of the most interesting narratives of those 
early years of restless movement westward. Stacy 
kept a record of four thousand seven hundred and 
torty-nine discourses which he had delivered, and he 
states that he had delivered many more of which no 
minutes had been kept. He often traveled in excess of 
two hundred and fifty miles each month through the 
woods to preach at Erie, and other places in Frie, 
Crawford, and Warren Counties, and in eastern Ohio. 

Stacy was located at Hamilton, N. Y., for more 
than twenty years, and he preached throughout that 
state. His friend, Noah Murray, who was commis- 
sioned to preach Universalism at the same time and 
place as Stacy, lived at Athens, Penn., and Stacy 
frequently preached in that locality, where several 
strong churches had developed among the prevailingly 
New England population. 

It seems reasonable to state that some of the early 
settlers in Erie County who believed in Universalism 
were men and women who had been converted by 
Nathaniel Stacy. For instance, pioneers from Con- 
necticut and New York who settled at Girard, in some 
instances camefrom sections where Stacy had preached. 

The oldest Universalist church in the county is 
located at Wellsburg, Elk Creek Township, and among 
the founders was the Spaulding family, the father, 
Jonathan Spaulding, being the first settler in Comeaut 
Township in 1795. The organization was effected in 
1838, and the first minister was the Rev. Edson Beals. 
The present building was erected in 1855, while the 
Rev. A. J. Patterson, a young men recently converted 
to Universalism, was the pastor. There were twenty- 
five members at the time of the organization. This 
was the second church organization in the village. 

A glance at the families composing this church 
will reveal the New England and New York origins, 
and the fact that the church was organized nine years 
after Nathaniel Stacy settled at Columbus would 
indicate that his influence contributed to the vigor 
of the movement. 

Jonathan Spaulding came from New York. 
Thomas Bowman came from Connecticut, the Sher- 
mans, Randalls, Palmers, Bumpuses, were New York 
people, although farther back the families lived in 
New England. John P. Ferguson emigrated from east- 
ern Pennsylvania. The Keep family moved from New 
York, while the Raymonds were from WV assachusetts. 
Scott, Ziegler, Godfrey, Bateman, are other names 
indicating New England or Canadian ancestry. 

The Universalist church at Erie was organized in 
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1844, but the movement began in 1842, and we read 
that Nathaniel Stacy preached at Erie before that 
date. He had a son in the academy and often visited 
the city. The list of those who composed this church 
is difficult to obtain. Some of the Gunnison family 
were identified with the church, and this family came 
from Maine. 


The Universalist church of West Springfield 
numbered among its supporters Daniel Eagley, whose 
family came west from Dauphin County, Penn., Everett 
W. Loveridge, whose parents were from Connecticut 
and New Hampshire, and James O. Smith, whose 
mother was from Vermont and whose grandfather was 
from New Hampshire. 


Perils of War---and Peace 


E. W. Barnes 


invention and discovery, the material well- 
being of mankind can rise to heights un- 
dreamed of even two generations ago. We 
might now create a Golden Age of progress, through 
the steady conquest of nature and the gradual control 
of disease. But it seems as if, like malicious children, 
we are going to use our new knowledge and power 
against one another. The result can be fairly clearly 
foreseen. The young men of the best physical stocks 
of the foremost races of the world will be eliminated. 
The torch of civilization is borne forward by a few. 
Blot them out and it will be extinguished. Our era— 
the greatest in human history—will end. 

_ Because preparations for war will thus certainly 
lead to ruin, we who are against war urge in Christ’s 
name that statesmen should choose the perils of peace. 

We know that one-sided disarmament is a risk 
for the country which adopts it. But if that country 
sets a moral standard for the world, higher than has 
hitherto been reached in international politics, is the 
risk not worth taking? 

Think of the situation as it is today. There are, 
first of all, the private armament firms and war- 
mongers in close alliance. We see individuals for their 
private gain fomenting the fears and passions which 
lead to war, cynically selling airplanes and poison 
gases to both nations who are, or shall be, in conflict. 
There are private agreements among armament groups 
in different countries; among them they parcel out the 
world. 

Surely we are right to plead that such a sorry trade 
should cease, to urge upon our governments that they 
shall—at the very least—give an example to the world 
by refusing to license the export of munitions of war, 
and by keeping in their own hands the manufacture of 
such munitions as each deems necessary for national 
safety. 

But can we not go farther? Ought we not, in 
Christ’s name, to take greater risks? 

We ali know—I have never found a well-informed 
man to doubt it—that, whatever conventions be 
signed in peace-time, every nation which possesses 
military airplanes will, within a fortnight of the next 


outbreak of hostilities with which it is concerned, be, 


using them to drop bombs and poison-gases on hostile 
cities. Moreover, there is no adequate defence against 
the raiding airplane. The only practical policy is 
crude retaliation. ‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth.” Japanese planes over Vladivostock, Russian 
planes over Tokyo. In such warfare the nations must 
inevitably fall to the immoral level which Christ most 
explicitly condemned. With a moral abyss of this 


depth before us, can we not rightly ask our govern- 
ments and our fellow countrymen to take a great risk 
and refuse to create or maintain an air-force? ‘‘Quite 
impossible,”’ is the reply of most men. Well—I do not 
believe that any great nation would dare so to shock 
the conscience of the world as to use airplanes against 
one which had thus rendered itself incapable of 
retaliation. 

Suppose the impossible—and that France treated 
Britain in this way. I say unhesitatingly that it would 
be better for western civilization that, if central Lon- 
don were to be destroyed, central Paris should not 
share the same fate. But I am convinced that what 
Il may call the temper of the good European is far 
stronger and more widespread than most politicians 
assume. Just as we would hate to think of the Louvre 
being destroyed, so the average educated Frenchman 
would never dream of destroying in cold blood the 
Elgin marbles. 

Of course, each nation wants its place in the sun. 
Each has its amour propre, some type of vanity that 
must be satisfied, no less legitimate commercial am- 
bitions. Not for many a century will the world be 
stable. There must be some apparatus for adjusting 
rival desires and claims. But the means to such ad- 
justment is not war; it can only be a world-tribunal 
like the League of Nations. Already, in the League 
committees, the nations unite to overcome difficulties 
and dangers common to them all. Surely before long 
further progress will be made, the League will bring 
rival nations to mutual understanding, and by main- 
taining international justice and righteousness will 
increasingly succeed in preserving peace. 

In any event, if the last war has shown us one 
thing more clearly than another it is that out of war 
you do not get peace. Force seems supremely effective 
when it is used successfully; it ends by being a com- 
plete disappointment. That is why Christianity is so 
wise in teaching that we must win men, not force them. 
The nation that by considerate and fair dealing has 
gained the good-will of a rival has done more for its 
own security than if it had doubled its so-called 
defensive forces. When that Christian truth is more 
fully realized the cult of armaments will begin to 
decline. 

To many our pacifist hopes will appear childish, 
our beliefs absurd. They are, however, Christian. 
And, as I see the world-situation today, through them 
only can we escape the misery and the degradation 
which come of armed conflict—only so can we avoid 
that progressive degeneration of national moral 
standards which will otherwise in the end destroy 
our civilization. 
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What if Jesus Could Tell Time (Social) Correctly? 


W. H. Murray 


=l()\V deep-seated and ever-present is the sway 
of custom over the individuals composing 
any given society has been ridiculously 
underrated in the recorded thought of 
Western mankind. Custom takes its place by our side 
the day we are born, and never leaves us day or night 
or relaxes its supervision until it has seen us safely 
entombed. Custom has thus made parrot-minded 
robots of whole populations. Up to as recently as a 
century ago the recorded thought of Western mankind 
betrays no inkling on their part that their own grooves 
of living and thinking from which they were never to 
stray were not ordained of God and valid for all 
eternity. Generations had no idea, apparently, that 
the living and thinking which they took for granted 
was their own was composed of assignments neatly 
drilled into them by the sleepless coercions of custom, 
and died stiil unable to catch on. Not even legions 
of angels could have obtained a foothold, it would 
seem, for an innovation in one of these Saharas of 
stagnation. 

Without benefit of radio or even megaphone the 
voice of Jesus in conversational tones gave this greet- 
ing to wayside groups in custom-ridden, poverty- 
stricken Palestine: ‘He that hath ears to hear let him 
hear. All ye sons of men, the most handicapped and 
down-trodden, ye are immortal souls with an aim and 
a destiny beyond material cireumstance.”’ What likeli- 
hood was there that some form of sound conduction 
known to the speaker would enable his one pair of 
human lungs to send that message ringing through the 
thick skulls of the disinherited masses of the Medi- 
terranean world, send it clearly enough to rouse the 
stupor-dumb brains in those fatigue-drugged bodies 
into sending back an intelligible affirmative response 
to this startling emancipation proclamation? That is 
the fact, nevertheless. Custom had Jerusalem, Alex- 
andria, Athens and Rome on its side, but the Man of 
men won without asking any favors or concessions. 
Explanation how or why best be foregone. Any and 
every attempt only shows up what a dwarf the human 
mind is after all. 

One thing at a time. Rome was not built in a day. 
Nor can Rome be rebuilt in twenty-four hours. 
Custom was by no means routed. Rousing these 
masses by one big idea from the mute inertia of an 
exhaustion like unto death was social cataclysm 
enough for a beginning. Its effect may have been more 
like than we think to the bewilderment of the Negroes 
when first stunned by the news of Lincoln’s act. How 
could and would they ever surmount the hurdle? Is 
it not too strangely good to be true? They did it, but 
it took their all. 

So when the Magnificat announced, He hath put 
down the mighty from their seats and exalted them of 
low degree, custom reasserted its sway and turned 
them into skeptics. So novel an inference as that 
equality was the only appropriate status within a 
circle composed of brothers eligible for a destiny 
beyond material circumstance was given the go-by as 
nonsense. When Paul published his credo, ‘‘As in 


Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive,” 
custom had made such a clean sweep of stamping out 
initiative that the idea of a social set-up in mundane 
affairs on this democratic footing perhaps never even 
occurred to them. And when they were told that not 
the non-servants but the super-servants shall be the 
masters “‘among you,” even the voice of their Savior, 
from complete submission to a comatose tribal stupor, 
availed not to put that one over. 

Drudges they had been before and, by an inertia 
fairly paralytic in scope, drudges they remained after 
the great awakening. Lest we play the Pharisee, be it 
remembered that custom had on its side the grim 
major fact of human history hitherto that making 
both ends meet had been tight work for the majority 
of every population. The crippling powers of hunger 
and exposure were the aids on which custom relied, 
not in vain, to convince men that endless toil and 
eternally vigilant frugality constituted their only 
escape from extermination here on earth. Slaveholders 
who became Christians remained slaveholders; slaves 
who became Christians stayed slaves. No more was 
thought of the fact that there were a few rich Chris- 
tians, many poor ones and others destitute, than the 
great hordes of the diseased think of the fact that a 
few men never have a sick day in their lives, most men 
their full share of sickness, and that others are subject 
to excessive physical pain and anguish. It was all 
nature’s work, necessity, ordained of God, about which 
men had little or no say. Growing resentment against 
the better-off minority there was none, because there 
was none to grow. 

Make poverty uniform, and the few dollars annual 
income increase per capita would make no noticeable 
difference, either in income or back-breaking toil. That 
and other basic standpoints which geed with it con- 
stituted the frame or matrix into which custom first 
squeezed and moulded their thinking, and then palmed 
it off on them as their own. Why should the ‘“‘have- 
nots” bring a charge of callousness against the “‘haves,”’ 
or the “haves” experience any compunction, if this 
lottery of wealth and want, like the lottery of health 
and disease, were nature’s work and not their own? 

Nevertheless they did what they could, within 
the frame or matrix in which custom had squeezed and 
moulded their thinking, and so, also, their living. Talk 
to a day laborer of life in a palace for him. Gain his 
initial attention and it is not a question of how far he 
will go with you, but how long he will listen. De- 
flation will soon set in and collapse into a spirit of 
defeatism will not long delay its advent. The doors 
of the minds of these first-century Christians were 
barred, barred with their consent by custom to the 
word that the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, even 
with the authority of Jesus behind it. Shut off com- 
pletely as they were from assent that it was due, they 
did not, however, give way and collapse into an 
unrelieved spirit of defeatism. They did what they 
could—they set forward the date. So did they save 
their salvation from being dispossessed and cast out 
of their minds by custom acting as sheriff, on the 
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ground that this outlandishly impractical vision was 
strongly objected to as undesirable and incompatible 
by the whole outfit of older tenants. Postponement 
surely is way ahead of apostasy. Dating their meta- 
morphosis by these masses, only yesterday just 
economic drudges in their own estimation, into sons of 
God with a destiny beyond material circumstance 
even at the remotest rim of eternity—well, who are 
we to hesitate a moment to take off our hats at this 
signal evidence that initiative and resourcefulness were 
not dead in them beyond hope of a resurrection life, 
after all? 

The reader is now invited to pack up and move 
his mind, bag and baggage, from the first to the 
eighteenth century. He is asked to replace his pair 
of spectacles like the ones which Jesus fitted on to the 
inward eyes of those first century masses with a pair 
such as his own eighteenth century ancestors used. 
Steam is just coming in and taking the place of the 
horse for man as the power yardstick; the cams, pins, 
gears and spindles of the machine have begun to do 
the work heretofore done by skilled human fingers. 
Steam and the machine are coming in and drudgery 
and scarcity are going out. That is the vision which 
will greet him as his mind gets used to looking at 
human affairs through these new glasses which have 
now become all the rage. Another conflagration of 
hope sweeps this time through the oldest settled parts 
of Western mankind, like, in the scope of its ascend- 
ency, to that of the first century in the Mediterranean 
world. Unlike its predecessor, it boasts that it is of the 
earth, earthy. Its paradise of the drudgery-free, well- 
fed, clothed and housed is not, like the new Jerusalem, 
to be let down from heaven in the indefinite future, 
but raised from the earth as soon as possible. Nor is 
man to stand by looking on, but to plunge in and by 
his cooperating wits become a decisive factor in all this 
pleasant consummation. That way of telling time 
(social) seemed—perhaps to the reader it does also— 
much more business-like, practical, realistic. It was in 
line with the program and methods which nature and 
man had always been using in the long course of their 
joint history, much more in line than putting into 
men’s heads the idea of making central in their think- 
ing- and so, therefore, in their living, that they were 
sons of God with an aim and a destiny beyond ma- 
terial circumstance. 

Well, Western mankind has been working at its 
salvation by this program with almost feverishly 
intense devotion for one hundred and fifty years. 
Today, twenty-five, fifty and one hundred horses for 
each man, woman and child, stand ready to reduce 
the burden on human back muscles and yet produce 
an abundance for all. Varied automatic machines 
numerous enough to displace millions of workers by 
dispensing with that last vestige of human labor— 
machine tending—are at our service, and what have 
we? We have one in six of the American people eating 
their hearts out in impoverished idleness, and the other 
five wondering how much longer that pent volcano will 
forbear toppling over our civilization. 

What shall be done, then? Discharge all these 
twenty-five, fifty and one hundred horses? These 
horses are neutral, they stand ready to abolish scarcity 
and drudgery for the many, if so ordered. Scrap and 
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junk these automatic machines and build no more? 
These machines play no favorites. They will not go 
out on strike, if asked to confer lavish sustenance and 
leisure on the many. One thing, at any rate, has been 
gained, and the reader is strongly recommended to 
note the point for daily use in his future thinking. The 
legend of the Garden of Eden has become obsolete. 
No longer can the mess without a parallel in which we 
find ourselves be ascribed to a command of God, to a 
law of necessity, to the need of endless toil and eter- 
nally vigilant frugality in order to escape extermination 
here on earth. That is out. Man’s own wholesale 
blundering is at the bottom of this present mess, and 
blaming it on nature or God is no longer permissible. 
Nor is it sensible to blacklist capital. Capital is 
neutral. Belonging though it does to the material, it is 
ready to do its stuff primarily in behalf of aims in 
keeping with our destiny beyond material circum- 
stance, if, as and when control of it be transferred into 
intelligent hands obedient to such a mandate. 

Let us turn now and look at Jesus’ way of telling 
time (social) a little more closely. ‘‘No population can 
serve two masters’ expresses his bold, uncompromising 
sentiments. Any given population will either devotedly 
serve Master Number One (its destiny within material 
circumstance) and shamefully neglect Master Number 
Two (its destiny beyond material circumstance), or it 
will serve Master Number Two devotedly and largely 
ignore Master Number One. 

The very existence of Master Number Two was 
the good news implanted by Jesus as an active com- 
ponent in the thinking and living done by the masses 
of the first century Mediterranean world. Outwitted 
in this respect, custom redoubled its vigilance and 
succeeded in holding them nevertheless to their al- 
legiance to Master Number One. By inducing them 
to date forward and leave to God a social set-up in 


‘ keeping with their new status, all need of obedience 


to Master Number Two was simultaneously postponed. 
During the interim, long or short, before the descent 
of the New Jerusalem, endless toil and ceaseless fru- 
gality, the forms of obedience in a scarcity economy 
to Master Number One, were to remain engrossingly 
obligatory. 

Eighteenth century Western mankind may have 
done a lot of paltering over serving two masters, but 
there can be no mistaking where its treasure was 
located and its heart enlisted. Its new vision of the 
drudgery-free, well-fed, clothed and housed dictated 
its preference for Master Number One. First, eight- 
eenth and twentieth century mankind agree, therefore, 
on the same way of telling time (social). Self-preserva- 
tion for beings like ourselves in a world like this forces 
a choice, and not until the need. of obedience to 
Master Number One is over can that allegiance be 
safely exchanged for submission to Master Number 
Two. 

Jesus had a different way of telling time (social), 
and it leads to a different solution of our human lot 
in this world. That different solution does not conflict 
with his principle that no population can serve two 
masters. Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven, give 
the precedence in time to the acquisition of a social 
set-up on earth in keeping with a destiny beyond ma- 
terial circumstance, and all these things, the abolition 
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of drudgery and scarcity, will follow as a matter of 
course. Be it noted that no opposite school of human 
thought has ever contended or pretended that the 
converse is true, that filling the world with well-to-do 
populations would make it indistinguishable from the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Human nature, we are told, does not change. Is 
not the inference meant to be conveyed too often that 
human nature is fixed forever, always will be the same? 
It is history that human nature does not change, but 
pure, unsupported assumption that it never will. 
What if human nature has not changed for the last 
one thousand generations, because each generation 
has been a fresh edition, a true copy of its predecessor, 
obtained by custom running it through the same old 
matrix or mould supplied by Master Number One? 
Suppose harping‘on this string that human nature does 
not change proves no more than how abysmal has been 
and still remains the unawareness of robot populations 
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concerning the discreditable origin of this sameness! 
What if the underlying assumption of Jesus were cor- 
rect that human nature is not fixed and adamant, but 
fluid and plastic? This would mean that human nature 
is by no means indissolubly wedded to Master Number 
One. Let a generation change over and consent to be 
run through the’ dissimilar matrix or mould supplied 
by Master Number Two, and the world would begin 
to be peopled with populations possessing a radically 
altered human nature with a decided preference for 
forms of behavior in extreme contrast to those hitherto 
or at present fashionable. 

What if nothing more or less mysterious than 
conformity to the mandates of Master Number ‘Two 
transformed a carpenter of Nazareth into the Savior 
of the world? Then, all profession of discipleship on 
the part of those still chained to Master Number One 
is simply downright, outright, perjury. 

Or is it? 


One Ray in the Night 


Sheldon Shepard 


MIHAT is the view as one turns his face to the 
| east where the race looks for encouraging 
signs’ of its tomorrow? If the gazer is 

sh: honest and courageous, he will report that 
the eastern sky shows no bright radiance of glorious 
dawn forecast. The sky of man’s hope is black. There 
are war-clouds in the lowering heavens. Fogs of 
misunderstanding hang like palls over the darkening 
landscape. Mists of prejudice and antagonism obscure 
the dim horizon. The occasional lurid flashes one sees 
flare up from riotings, struggles and wars. Instead of 
the sweet calm preceding a glorious dawn, the air is 
full of ominous sounds—the harsh voices of oppressors, 
the fighting shouts of antagonistic groups, and the 
wailings from the heart-lilling woes of humankind, 
crushed in the mad bedlam of misery. 

This is not to say that one may not have con- 
fidence in the eventual hopeful outcome of the struggle 
of the race. One may still have faith that the purpose 
which works in the universe will not be denied. He 
may be sure that far down the corridors of the future 
humanity will stand on some Nebo and look into the 
rising sun of a glorious splendor. But that is not. this 
day. The future to which this generation can look is 
not so built. In such a time as this, only fools and 
cowards can supinely wait for the golden dawn to 
burst in glory upon the waiting world. Honesty and 
courage in facing the churning vortex as it is this day, 
and in surveying its prospects, chill the aching heart 
of the disappointed observer. 

There is only one ray of hope to be seen in the 
signs of tomorrow’s coming. There is the faint possi- 
bility that men may come to themselves and recognize 
their true natures enough to develop the spirit of 
brotherhood. The intricacies of civilization are so 
interwoven that its institutions can no longer function 
in any other spirit. The capacities of production can 
no longer be used without the development of dis- 
tribution. Business cannot carry on unless it produces 
consumers as well as goods. The abundance of goods 
(or their potentialities) in the presence of freezing and 


starving millions is not only evidence, but proof, that 
without developing the spirit and practice of brother- 
hood the race is doomed to misery. Business and 
poverty cannot both survive. That which has been 
called “love as a strict equation” is as necessary to 
civilization as steam or electricity. The only bright- 
ness in the east is the faint hope that men may in this 
age receive into their hearts the spirit of brotherhood 
and incorporate its practice in their institutions. 

A very faint gleam of light—this dream. But I 
have confidence in it. Its consummation is only a 
question of time. God will not be denied. The march 
of evolution cannot be stopped. The sweep of history 
will not end with this generation. While every age 
resists change as danger, it exists in a world where 
change is the only wholesome condition. I have con- 
fidence that the single golden streak shooting through 
the black sky will expand its radiance until all creation 
falls under its beauty. 

The characteristic element of the contemporary 
interpretation of life is the evolutionary viewpoint. 
The modern mind sees the world in the process of 
unfolding. It knows that circumstances were not 
always as they now are and that they will not remain 
in “status quo.’”’ Moreover, we feel sure that the 
evolutionary current proceeds in a given direction. 
There is an unavoidable sweep to its movement. This. 
conception of life and of history is the reason for my 
confidence in the faint streak of brightness in the dark 
sky of man’s dawning tomorrow. 

There was a time when the spirit of cooperation 
was limited to the family, if indeed it extended that. 
far. Every outside person was a stranger, a foreigner, 
anenemy. But the limits of the spirit of co-operation 
could not be pegged down at that point. Before long, 
the friendly unit, working together, included all the 
families under the patriarch. His sons and their sons, 
and the families of them all, learned to do their tasks 
together and to work for the common good against 
the antagonisms of all the rest of humankind. Later it. 
extended to the tribe. And so on, the nation, the race.. 
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At every point, the selfish interests of a few and the 
natural fear and timidity of man have tried to set the 
horizons of co-operation and good-will at a final limit. 
But it could not be done. The old patriarch, limiting 
the spirit of fellowship by descent from one man, could 
not stem the tide of destiny, and keep it there. No 
more can the reactionary forces who would now keep 
nation at strife with nation, class with class, race with 
race, creed with creed. All these limits are due to fall 
before the same roaring tide of evolution which broke 
the boundaries of family, clan, tribe and feudal 
reign. 

The current moves on, the horizons expand, the 
limits extend. Its irresistible flow may be held back 
temporarily by dams erected in its path. If allowed to 
pass on over naturally developing spillways, its blessing 
will fall upon all the country. But if held back by 
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special privilege and exploitation, by prejudice and 
ignorance, it will at the appointed time break through 
all the dams, rushing with its pent-up fury out over the 
land, destroying, uprooting, ruining, leaving the work 
of repair to future generations. Such times men call 
revolutions, and the cause of revolutions is not the 
swift tides which destroy, but the dams which held 
them back from their normal way of blessing and 
helpfulness. 

Whoever would serve the race, let him make no 
choices nor allegiances upon the basis of the vision of 
this dark hour before the dawn. Let him rather flash 
the revealing light of ordained universal brotherhood 
upon every scheme, plan and proposal, making his 
decision by what he therein discovers. Only so can he 
feel the sweep of the ages and work with God for the 
welfare of mankind! 


Tokyo Mission House Report 


Maude Lyon Cary 


7) HE work of our Mission House during the year 
from ‘May 1, 1934, to May 1, 19385, was 
greatly hampered by Dr. Cary’s long illness. 
Of course he has been as active as the doctors 
would permit, and he is so much better now that he 
has resumed most of his duties. However, for months, 
he could do nothing but give absolutely necessary 
directions from bed. 

In spite of the necessary curtailment in activities, 
especially parties of various kinds, we have entertained 
nearly our usual number of two thousand guests. You 
know about the meetings and parties and ceremonies 
we held when Dr. Etz was with us. Other guests from 
America have been few this year. Jon Carter we had 
for one precious call, and one dinner and evening when 
Miss Bowen brought her over at our invitation, and 
for one visit to the Kabukiza to see Japan’s most 
famous actress present her most famous classical drama, 
“The Forty-seven Ronin.’ On the sixth of October 
Dr. and Mrs. Tomlinson, Miss Tomlinson and Miss 
Tolman arrived. Dr. Cary met them at the steamer, 
and the next day we had a delightful visit with them 
at the hotel, and then I took them to Blackmer Home 
and Dojin House and home here for dinner and 
another visit. The next morning, Monday, we took 
Dr. Tomlinson to Zushi to see Miss Hathaway, and 
then had dinner with the whole Tomlinson party at 
the hotel and another happy visit in their rooms. It is 
always a treat to visit with our friends from home. 

Thanksgiving, as usual, was a joyous occasion. 
Miss Bowen, Miss Downing, Miss Bridges, and her 
little Matsuko San, Paul and Masa Cate, Mr. Grant, 
who lives with us, and three extra guests had dinner 
with us. These last were three lonely missionary young 
women, suddenly stranded here, with their own Chris- 
tian work to do and their own living to earn inde- 
pendent of mission support. They are fine, courageous 
girls, and our Thanksgiving was the happier for sharing 
it with them. 

The first Sunday in December found the house 
full again, this time with the wedding party ot Hiroshi 
Terajima, one of our most faithful Japanese sons. A 
Japanese wedding banquet is an elaborate affair, which 


must conform to certain rules of etiquette that require 
an unusual amount of care and preparation. At first it 
seemed a daring attempt for us to undertake so cere- 
monial a function, but Hiroshi San and his go-betweens 
were exceedingly urgent. Hiroshi San said that in this 
house he had first learned about Christianity; in this 
house he had been baptized; and in this house he 
wanted to be married. He wanted us both to perform 
the ceremony, because we are his ‘“‘American parents,”’ 
his spiritual and only ones, his parents-in-the-flesh 
having passed on. Who could refuse such a plea? In 
complying, we learned that there is one more important 
event in the lives of our young people in which we can 
be of complete service to them. The wedding was 
beautiful in every particular: the dainty little bride in 
her gorgeous kimono and overwhelming head-dress, 
the guests in richly dignified ceremonial array, our 
flower-decorated living-room where the ceremony was 
performed, and our dining-room with its long table, 
with its snowy cloth, bridal centerpiece and individual 
boutonnieres, its shining silver and sparkling glass. 
Four small additional tables were set and tucked away 
in corners ready to be moved into the living-room as 
soon as the last wedding hymn had been sung. The 
bride’s mother was ill from excitement, so we tucked 
her up in her first foreign bed and sent for a trained 
nurse, who cared for her in Japanese style until we 
could send her home restored, next day. 

Although Dr. Cary’s illness has entailed occa- 
sional vacations, our Sunday afternoon classes have 
carried on almost as usual. 

One new service we have undertaken this year 
has been a monthly neighborhood children’s Bible- 
story class in our garden, or, on rainy days, indoors. 
My first Japanese daughter, Teruko Nakamura, the 
famous girl conqueror of Fujiyama at New Year’s time 
with the mountain buried deep in snow, most cleverly 
and dramatically tells the stories with the aid of the 
“‘kami-shibai”’ of which Dr. Etz has told you. The 
kami-shibai is a frame into which large colored illus- 
trative pictures are inserted and withdrawn, one to 
reveal another, as the story proceeds. A friend of 
Teruko San’s, a Miss Shiral, a kindergarten singing 
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teacher with a clear, sweet voice of her own, leads our 
children in their songs. She has taught them several 
pretty children’s hymns, which they render with 
delight—at least to themselves. After a few more 
months of training, I hope the delight may be shared 
by us all. The neighborhood parents are greatly 
interested, and hail with satisfaction and gratitude the 
church which is rapidly materializing upon our tennis 
court. We shall have no difficulty in growing a neigh- 
borhood church school here. 

This new church building, the one formerly at 
Shizuoka, now removed and re-erected on the Tokyo 
Mission House property, will rightfully belong to next 
year’s report, since this one covers only the period up 
to the first of May. Dr. Cary will tell you all about its 
removal and our hopes for it; but I may mention here 
that there is a crying need in this neighborhood for 
just such a building as our “Good-Will House” will be, 
with its churchly chapel for worship and meditation 
and its home-like sitting-room for group gatherings 
and classes, and its school-room for church school and 
play. With the help of Harry Jr. in this building, we 
hope to accomplish more for peace and good-will and 
the growing of the Christ-Kingdom than, before this 
opportunity presented itself, we had ever dreamed 
we might achieve. 

The Sunrise Clara Barton Guild this year has 
been constantly active. Except for the long summer 
vacation and a short vacation at New Year and 
graduation time, the girls have gathered every Satur- 
day afternoon with an attendance of from nine to 
eighteen, usually twelve or thirteen. They have 
_ planned and accomplished at least one kind guild-act 
a week. Often, however, there have been two or three 
such acts, so many cases present themselves for our 
help. They have given and taken flowers, fruit, grape- 
juice, ovaltine, scrap-books, books, magazines, pic- 
tures, toys, and picture-puzzles to many sick people; 
they have made hundreds of eye-sponges and gauze 
wipes for a near-by hospital; they have sent money to 
the Salvation Army Day Nursery, to a tubercular girl, 
and to an old woman dying of cancer, and to help the 
work among the river children. They have occasionally 
entertained at their meetings groups from the Deaf 
Oral School, and so given these afflicted girls an oppor- 
tunity for play and worship with normal girls, a con- 
tact psychologically as well as socially valuable to 
them all. They have assisted in planning and carrying 
out the three large parties we have had during the year 
for boys and girls together; and some of them have 
helped with the party of 150 or more neighborhood 
children and their Sunday gatherings that followed. 
They sent a sunshine box to Mrs. Blaisdell in Provi- 
dence, while she was ill, exchanged Christmas gifts 
with the Providence Guild, and sent Japanese hand- 
towels for Christmas to Miss Powell’s Guild and 
Japanese paper-balls to the children of the primary 
department of her Sunday school. They helped the 
Akasaka Church Women’s Society crochet squares 
for an afghan that a Yokohama friend had ordered. 
Now they are working on some tiny garments for a 
Japanese-American baby who has not yet arrived, and 
whose mother is 111 with tuberculosis, and so unable to 
make the slight exertion necessary for this dainty 
work. I am sure J have forgotten some of their weekly 


deeds, and I have not their “Book of Acts’”’ with me 
now. Its keeper is at St. Luke’s Hospital, where she is 
filling an important position which her membership 
in the Guild certainly helped her to secure. Most of 
my girls, when they are graduated, are eager to work 
at St. Luke’s because, they say, they want “to serve.” 
Trying to find suitable positions for my girl graduates 
has become a regular and very difficult part of my work. 

As for our personal service, outside of our part in 
what is detailed above, we both helped valiantly at 
Lake Nojiri last summer. Dr. Cary conducted the 
Wednesday evening meetings, giving a wonderful 
condensation of Rufus Jones’s “Pathways to the 
Reality of God,’ and a generous share of his own 
inspirational thought. I was, for the third time, secre- 
tary of the church committee, and our household was 
responsible for getting out and multigraphing the 
weekly services of worship and other community 
programs in addition to the regular secretarial work. 
I had, also, a most delightful Sunday school class of 
about twenty-five high school boys and girls of various 
nationalities and denominations in a course in Young 
People’s Problems of Christian Living. 

When we returned to Tokyo, I continued to work 
in the lidamachi Sunday school until Dr. Cary’s illness 
necessitated my substituting for him at the Akasaka 
Church. There, too, since Mr. Soma’s resignation, I 
have preached several times, with interpretation, on 
the five points of Universalist belief. We have had the 
introductory sermon printed in pamphlet form for use 
in our churches and distribution among our young 
people and other inquirers. I have preached at the 
Koishikawa Church three times, too. 

Speaking of pamphlets, we have had the Maurer 
“Hymn of Peace,’’ words set to the tune of “The Son 
of God Goes Forth to War,” translated and printed, 
2,000 copies in both English and Japanese, and 30,000 
in Japanese alone. The National Christian Council 
has distributed most of them for us among all the 
Christian churches throughout Japan that are con- 
nected with this interdenominational organization. 
Under the same cover they sent notices of the world 
day of prayer for peace (Good-Will Day). So our 
mission paid the postage for this entire distribution 
of ““Good-Will.”’ 

Other pamphlets that we have gotten out this 
year are “Youth,” “The Problem of Evil,” “Growth,” 
and “The True Cost of War,” of each of which we had 
2,000 copies printed. Most of them have been dis- 
tributed. 

During a free hour in my teaching schedule at 
college last year, I had a class of ten teachers who 
happened to be free at the same time. We used the 
bulletins of “Peace Action” as texts, and discussed the 
matters presented. With these teachers and other 
friends I have tried to start the custom here of stopping 
for amoment at the sound of the noon whistle to think 
“Peace on Harth, Good-Will to Men.” I hope you are 
doing something like that at home. 

Our Akasaka Church Women’s Society, which 
meets here two or three times a month, joins me in 
this, and at the World Day of Prayer meeting in the 
Tokyo Union Church we asked the delegates to spread 
the habit. 

For the past two years I have been a member of 
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the Executive Board of the Women’s Society of the 
Tokyo Union Church, this last year the corresponding 
secretary. 

It I were not so busy with my college teaching and 
preparation, I should have more time for so-called 
evangelistic work, which, however, I should interpret 
rather differently from some of the missionaries here, 
but my college teaching gives me most valuable con- 
tacts and opportunities, and I truly try to make every 
lesson in every class contribute toward the spiritual 
development of my girls, the ennobling of their char- 
acter, the broadening of their sympathies, the deepen- 
ing of their understanding of other people and peoples, 
and so the spreading of peace and good-will. 

I have small leisure for correspondence, but I find 
that between May and May I have written at least 
1,250 letters and cards to people in Japan and America. 
As for Dr. Cary’s correspondence, just his multi- 
graphed form letters alone to boys who are and have 
been in his classes, run to at least 4,000, and he has 
written hundreds of personal letters to friends in both 
our countries. 


This year we have a second “adopted daughter’ 
in she Deaf Oral School and a tubercular girl in the 
Garden Home whom we help regularly, as usuai. Our 
own work among the sick is too personal to be recorded 
here. 

Next year, I hope, with Harry, Jr., to help us and 
the new building to use, we shall have considerably 
more organized work to report. We thank you again, 
as we always do in our hearts, for letting us work here 
as your ambassadors of Good-Will, and for being pa- 
tient and uncritical during the time of Dr. Cary’s 
illness. We thank you, too, most sincerely for your 
financial support of the mission, and for your generos- 
ity to us personally. 

When we see the fine and extended work of some 
of the other missions, with their large schools and 
many churches, their hospitals and social service work, 
we feel very humble. We know well that we are not 
accomplishing wonders; but we try hard to do all that 
we can. Silver and gold have we but little; but such 
as we have give we gladly to these, our brothers and 
sisters whom Jesus bade us love. 


The Y. P. C. U. at Ferry Beach 


Fr: 


Hosts to International Youth Conference in 1936 


William E. Gardner 


with the Y. P. R. U. in extending an invita- 
tion to the Leyden Internationa] Bureau to 

2 hold its 1936 international meeting and 
conference in the United States as guests of the two 
member groups of this country. We have just learned 
that the invitation has been accepted by the delegates 
to the 1935 conference, which met in Arcegno, Switzer- 
land, August 12 to 17. Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., 
represented both the Y. P. R. U. and Y. P. C. U. at the 
conference, and sent a radiogram announcing the 
acceptance of the invitation. 

What is the Leyden International Bureau? It is 
an international association of Free Christian and 
Free Religious youth. To quote the president of the 
Bureau, the Rev. H. Stewart Carter of London: “The 
Leyden International Bureau, founded in 1923 and 
reorganized in 1934 at Copenhagen, comprises young 
people of the Free Christian and Free Religious Groups 
the world over, who have come together in an inter- 
national organization to realize together the responsi- 
bility of Freedom in religious, social, and international 
life. It is essentially a religious organization standing 
not so much for a system of creedal beliefs, as being an 
organization of young people striving to know God 
through their international friendships, . . . young 
people ‘longing to battle for a new life and a new world 
and the will to listen to the message of liberal Christi- 
anity.’ Indeed, people who are bound together by love, 
which is the central teaching of Free Christianity.” 

The objects set up by the Bureau are three-fold: 
(a) To bring together the Free Christian and Free 
Religious youth groups the world over to realize the 
responsibility of freedom in religious, social, and 
international life. (b) To link up and give a sense of 
fellowship to all groups interested in the values of 


religion and the cause of international peace, friend- 
ship, and good will. (c) To promote and maintain a 
live and active sense of comradeship in high endeavor 
among the member groups, and to stimulate among 
such groups the conviction that it is only through 
cooperation that youth can fulfill the call of God in 
the world. 

The Universalist General Convention and the 
American Unitarian Association are members of the 
International Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom. Likewise the Y. P. C. U. of the 
Universalist Church and the Y. P. R. U. of the Uni- 
tarian Church are members of the Leyden Interna- 
tional Bureau, which is the Youth Movement affiliated 
with the International Association. 

One of the most interesting parts of the Ferry 
Beach Convention-Institute program was the address 
of President Stewart Carter of the L. I. B. His fine 
personality and his keen knowledge of world affairs 
made his short visit to our Convention one which will 
be long remembered by the delegates. He brought to us 
first-hand information of the work of the Bureau and 
the work of other youth groups in Europe. He is eager 
to bring a large delegation to this country next year, 
and was delighted to receive the invitation of the two 
liberal youth organizations in the United States to 
bring the 1936 Conference here. Mr. Carter promised 
to bring about fifty young people to the 1936 Confer- 
ence and we (the Y. P.C. U. and Y. P. R. U.), in turn, 
agreed to provide accommodations for the guests. 

What will this mean? It means that our young 
people will have one of the finest opportunities that 
they can get to learn of the problems of the various 
countries of the world, to learn of the habits, the 
customs, the likes and dislikes, of the various people 
of other countries, and, most of all, it will be one of the 
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finest opportunities to extend international friendship 
and good will that has ever come to our young people. 
We hope that there will be a large representation of 
our youth at this conference. We hope that every 
minister and official of our denomination will en- 
deavor to see that our young people are given the 
opportunity to attend. All of our churches should be 
represented. 

We have invited the European delegation as our 
guests. We have agreed to provide accommodations 
for them. They are working hard to raise money for 
their travel expense across the water. It will cost 
about $700 to accommodate our guests. One half of 
that must be raised by the Y. P. C. U. and one half 


by the Y. P. R. U. This will be one of our biggest 
projects this year. Our delegates at Ferry Beach said 
it could be done. We know that it can be done. We 
hope that the people of the denomination will help to 
raise thissum. We ask the cooperation of all our people 
in this project, which is one of the finest opportunities 
that has come to the young people in recent years. 
We have not yet decided on the place for the 
conference. The Isles of Shoals, Northfield, and Ferry 
Beach are among those being considered. Our Ferry 
Beach Park Association has extended an invitation 
to meet there. But, wherever it is held, we look for 
the largest number of liberal young people that has 
gathered in this part of the country in recent years. 


For the Churchman’s Defence 
William E. Gilroy 


Pap|DITOR SHIPLER of The Churchman was in 
i Boston on August 15 and, in the absence of 
other editors on vacation, spent most of the 
day with the editor of Advance. Weareina 
position, therefore, to report on the present situation 
in The Churchman’s case, and also on the progress of 
the movement sponsored by the religious press and 
other agencies to come to The Churchman’s relief and 
rescue. Manifestly neither The Churchman, nor its 
editor, is financially able to meet the judgment for 
the immense punitive damages of $10,000 (plus the 
$200 actual damages) awarded to Gabriel Hess, at- 
torney for the Motion Picture Producers. The situa- 
tion, tragic enough in its more serious aspect, is not 
without a touch of humor. The contemplated spectacle 
of the sheriff delivering to a Jewish lawyer and his 
Jewish client the oldest Christian newspaper in the 
Protestant world (The Herald of Gospel Liberty has 
been a rival for that honor) is so grotesque and would 
have produced such amazing reactions that friends of 
The Churchman might have been content to let events 
take their course, had not the destruction of a great 
liberal organ of religion been so crucial and irreparable 
a contingency. Just what Mr. Hess would do with 
The Churchman is a matter of interesting speculation, 
but it is plain that he would have had to spend the rest 
of his life vindicating his action in putting a foremost 
Christian newspaper out of business through exacting 
the pound of financial flesh, especially under conditions 
in which personal vindication against a technical error 
of statement was a simple matter. Thoughtful and 
fine-spirited Jews have become so aroused at such a 
prospect that they have not only appealed to Mr. Hess 
to forego the exaction of so harsh a judgment, but have 
assured their help and support in The Churchman’s 
defence. A further gratifying and significant feature 
of the case has been the practical expressions of sym- 
pathy and support that Dr. Shipler has received from 
Roman Catholics. The religious community is at least 
discovering and evidencing new areas of common 
ground. 

One thing that is confirmed by every angle of the 
case as we have discussed it with Dr. Shipler is the 
conviction of his brother editors that much more is 
involved than any incorrect reference, or possible 
injustice, to an individual. After all, it would hardly 


seem a heinous or irreparable offence to say, on the 
basis of a report in a trade paper usually dependable in 
its facts, that a man had been indicted for conspiracy 
where the fact was that he had only been named in the 
indictment. The Churchman’s case was seriously 
weakened through the fact that reference to the 
Canadian indictment was ruled out of evidence on 
objection by Mr. Hess’ lawyer, though we understand 
that such reference was included in the evidence in the 
trial of the suit against Harrison’s Reports in which the 
erroneous statement originally appeared. There was 
also no reference in the trial to the crusade that The 
Churchman had carried on for the bettering of condi- 
tions in the movies, and, therefore, nothing was known 
by the jury of the public service which The Churchman 
had rendered in the campaign—in which the reference 
upon which the suit was based was only incidental. 
The question of admission of reference to the Canadian 
indictment will be a crucial issue in the appeal, but as 
new evidence will not be admitted and The Churchman’s 
record of public service in matters that, to the layman, 
would seem essentially to bear upon the case will not 
enter into consideration, the issue of the appeal seems 
doubtful, regardless of the actual merits of the case. 
We stress, therefore, the need of having the full 
amount of damages in hand before the appeal is 
definitely entered. The primary thing is that The 
Churchman should not be allowed by the religious 
public to be penalized because of an unfortunate error 
in the course of rendering what in its total effect has 
been a great and magnificent public service. We have 
repeatedly pointed out that in its campaign The 
Churchman did not stand alone but was typical of 
almost the entire religious press. The notion that any 
religious paper, or editor, was actuated by malice, or 
by hostility to any individual, though it seems to have 
had weight with the jury in the Hess case, is too pre- 
posterous for words. It might, however, be asked 
whether The Churchman, or any other religious paper, 
despite its high aims and intentions, was actually 
unfair in its general comment and attitude toward the 
movie interests and the Hays organization that repre- 
sented them in contacts with the public. That is a 
fair question and one that can be answered only by a 
brief reference to history. 

When the appointment of Will Hays as a sort of 


a 
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moral and social mentor, or so-called ‘“‘Czar,’”’ of the 
movies was announced, our recollection is that the 
religious papers accepted the matter in good faith and 
assumed an attitude of cooperation. Nobody thought 
of Mr. Hays as a great moral or social leader, but he 
was thought of as a man of ordinary integrity and 
ability who could be expected to carry on the purposes 
of self-regulation that the movie interests professed in 
appointing him. The disillusionment, if it was slow 
at first, soon became increasingly rapid and complete. 
Gradually the religious editor who compared the high- 
flown releases of the Hays organization on his desk 
with the actual movie conditions in his own city was 
compelled to realize that, despite the professions: and 
the czarship of Hays, the movies had never been so bad 
and were rapidly becoming worse. If one made com- 
plaint the reply was invariably to ask for more public 
support. Where the whole effect of the thing was to 
divert public attention by high phrases and ‘‘codes,”’ 
while the movies went on with their wholesale exploi- 
tation of crime, sex, and sordid sensationalism for gain, 
is it any wonder that the average religious editor be- 
came convinced that he and his public were being 
double-crossed, and that their fight for better condi- 
tions must be waged at the very center of this pre- 
tentious humbuggery? Nor was this the whole story. 
The Churchman \ed in the exposure of certain painful 
incidents in which it was revealed that persons promi- 
nent in church affairs and leadership were secretly 
(so far as the organizations with which they were 
connected were concerned) receiving pay from the 
movie interests, ostensibly for viewing and censoring 


pictures. There were two sides to that story, as we 
pointed out at the time, but one side was the ingra- 
tiating and insidious method by which the movie 
producers were protected in degrading film pictures 
to a new level of sordidness and debauch while at the 
same time they were professedly sponsoring ideals of 
decency and improvement. The truth of what we are 
saying was borne out by fact upon fact, which we can 
cite in detail, if anybody questions the correctness of 
this general statement. No campaign was ever more 
justified than that which The Churchman began, 
and in which the religious press generally has been 
engaged. 

If The Churchman is allowed to be penalized a 
single dollar because of its strong and relentless stand 


_it will be to the disgrace of the Christian community. 


Fortunately there seems little chance of this. The 
blow has fallen at an unfavorable hour, when church 
life and organizations are disrupted by vacation 
conditions. Already, however, over $5,000 has been 
paid, or subscribed, fcr the Defence Fund. Small and 
large contributions are ccming in daily, and there is 
little doubt that the full goal will be realized as the 
religious constituency gains knowledge of the facts. 
Through Advance offce and the Boston Committee 
over $700 has been received to date. Those who have 
urged that legal appeal of the case should be a first 
consideration will be glad to know that this is one form 
of help that has been offered The Churchman, and 
arrangements have been made for the firm of John W. 
Davis to act on the paper’s behalf in the appeal 
proceedings.—From Advance, August 29. 


Winterborne Came 
EC; Hoggarth 


to a much wider circle, for he has been called 
England’s truest pastoral poet. In 1885, 
Professor Palgrave said he thought him “‘second only 
to Tennyson in the last half century. He has a truth 
united always to beauty in his drawing of character 
and country ways—a pure love of nature, such as 
one sees in the best Greek or Roman writers, exalted 
and rendered more tender by his devout Christian 
spirit.” 

In describing a visit to him at the rectory, he 
said he had never seen old age look more beautiful 
and dignified. “Titian or Tintoret might have loved 
to paint him; no Doge of Venice in their pictures 
looks more royal or noble-natured.”’ 

It was in 1862 that William Barnes, then sixty- 
one years of age, accepted the living at Winter- 
borne Came—a hamlet about two miles from Dor- 
chester. There he found Jight and peace at eventide, 
after stormy and troublesome years. Some years be- 
fore he had held for five years the curacy at Whitcombe 
under the rector of Came. 

Barnes was Dorset born and Dorset bred. The 
place of his birth was “‘Rushay,”’ a farm not far from 
Pentridge, and there in the old farm kitchen he first 
became familiar with the dialect. His mother had a 
genuine love of art and poetry, and to her influence he 


owed much. William was small and delicate as a 
child and his mother, it is said, would take his little 
tapering fingers into hers, saying, ‘‘Poor child, how 
will he ever gain his living?’—for the hands were 


quite unfitted for the manual labor of a farm. 


To his last day there hung upon the wall of 
Barnes’s room, at the head of his bed, two little old- 
fashioned samplers in needlework, with the Lord’s 
Prayer and several texts worked in faded silk. The 
memory of her whose hands had worked them never 
faded. 

He went to Sturminster to school, and one day 
when he was thirteen or fourteen a local solicitor came 
to see if the school had a boy clever enough with his 
pen to copy deeds in his office. Young Barnes was 
chosen. After some three years he moved to another 
solicitor’s office at Dorchester. Out of office hours he 
was always studying something—music or languages, 
or wood engraving. A local rector gave him evening 
lessons in the classics. His leisure time he put out at 
high interest. 

Some months after his arrival in Dorchester he 
was one day walking up the High Street, when the 
stage-coach drew up with much dash and clatter of 
hoofs. Pausing to see the passengers alight, young 
Barnes particularly noticed a lady and two girls, one 
of whom had blue eyes and wavy brown hair and wore 
a sky blue “spencer.”” Barnes later told his children 
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how the thought that came immediately into his mind 
was, ‘‘She shall be my wife.’’ He found out who she 
was, and that her father was the new excise officer for 
Dorchester. She was the inspiration of the first poem 
he ever wrote. 

In due course the dream kindled by the girl in the 
stage-coach came true. William Barnes and Julia 
Miles were married in 1827, and went to live at Mere 
in Wiltshire, where he had opened a school four years 
before. 

Besides teaching and writing poetry, he exercised 
his gifts in versatile ways. He played the flute, the 
violin, the piano, the organ, he turned his own chess- 
men on a lathe, he engraved trinkets and carved 
chairs, and made dolls and cradles and carriages for 
his children! He also sang in the choir, and once 
apparently wrote a sermon which the rector preached 
—a useful sort of parishioner! 

More and more his thoughts, however, turned to 
the study of language as a science, an interest which 
was largely the result of a holiday in Wales. It was 
through these studies that he came to adopt dialect. 

In many ways Dorset is richer than English— 
and it was with a hope of preserving this pure ancient 
language that he began to write in dialect. It proved 
particularly well suited to his rural themes, and poem 
after poem had birth, suggested by childhood mem- 
ories and country scenes. He wrote them, he said, as 
if be could not help it. ‘“The writing of them was not 
work, but like the playing of music, the refreshment 
of the mind from care or irksomeness.”’ 

He gave readings from his Homely Rhymes to 
village audiences with quite wonderful effect. Poetry, 
however, is a poor provider of bread and butter, and 
the schoolmastering was none too successful. 

After the death of his wife, the school failed al- 
together. Great was the joy and relief when, in con- 
sideration of his work in dialect, he was granted a 


Civil List pension of seventy pounds a year. That 
was in 1861, and that year also on December 1 he was 
inducted as rector of Came. The rectory was “a 
thatched cottage with wide eaves and wider verandah, 
with climbing roses, clematis and honeysuckle.” 

“Tt was pleasant,” says his daughter, “‘to see him 
starting out to visit his flock, a leather bag slung round 
his shoulder. In the bag were prayer-books—or at 
need a pocket font or communion service. The 
pockets of his cassock coat were apt to be filled with 
sweets for the children, or now and then the head 
of a doll might be seen peering out of his pocket.” 
One villager once said to her: ““There, Miss, we do all 
o’ us love the passon, that we do; he be so plain. 
Why, bless you, I don’t no more mind telling o’ un 
all my little pains and troubles than if he was my 
grandmother.” 

The church was a lovely rustic sanctuary with 
ivied tower and nave half hidden by tall elms. One 
village worthy who delighted the rector was the old 
clerk at Whitcombe, whom he used to call the Arch- 
bishop of York because he so prided himself on his 
office as to boast to any misbehaving youths, ‘“Now 
you ’ave a got to mind I. I be the second man in the 
church J be.” 

He ministered at Came for twenty-four years, and 
then one October morning he fell asleep, and no one 
knew the moment, says his daughter, when he stepped 
over the boundary into the invisible world. Fulfilling 
his own prophecy, there came: 


““A saddened hour, 
When there must goo away, 
One well-beloved to our heart’s core 
Vor long or perhaps vor aye. 
And oh! it is a touchen thing 
The loven heart to rue, 
To hear behind his last farewell 
The geate a-vallen to.’’ 


A Meditation for the Week Ahead 


Robert Merrill Bartlett 


VIII. Enthusiasm 


fer"5), HE people who achieve something in home, 
s; class room, and office are people with en- 
thusiasm. “It is faith in something and 

32 enthusiasm about something that makes a 
life worth looking at,” said Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
There is a novel by the Russian writer, Gogol, called 
“Dead Souls,” which tells the story of a young man 
named Tchitchikov who wanted wealth without work. 
He set out to visit the land-owners of Russia and 
bought up the title of ownership to their serfs who 
had died with plague during the previous months. 
For a few pennies he bought the names of serfs who 
were dead but whose names were still legally registered. 
Tchitchikov soon became the owner of one thousand 


servants, but they were all “dead souls.’”’ The “dead . 


souls” are more than story fancies; we find them 
around us in life. They exist but do not live adven- 
turously. Selfishness or fear keeps them imprisoned. 
They never lose themselves and get the thrill of doing 
something for others. They have not yet been 
awakened by enthusiasm for some ideal. Happiness 


comes to us when our efforts are caught up into “some- 
thing complete and great.’’ A personality to develop, 
a cause in which to serve, a world to explore, God to 
know and serve; there are channels that should save us 
from being “dead souls” and thrill us with enthusiasm. 
Prayer 

Our Father, we know that our lives fall short of 
Thy ideals for us. We spend too much time seeking 
after things; we too often follow our own whims. Help 
us to keep Thy spirit alive in our hearts that we may 
not descend to the level of our low desires. Inspire us 
to lift our actions to the level of the prayers that we 
make unto Thee. Save us from being useless in a 
world that yearns for the good we can do. Teach usa 
stronger faith in Thee as a living power in our lives 
and in the life of the world. We pray for a mightier 
loyalty to Thy church, which is the chief center of our 
faith today. Give us, Eternal Leader, the enthusiasm 
to overcome discouragement and to extend confidence 
and good cheer around us. Let us serve and not grow 
weary, sacrifice and not begrudge the cost, and win 
some victory every day for Thy cause. Amen. 
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A NECESSILFY IN THE LIFE OF ANY MINISTER 
Walter H. Macpherson 


CAN speak for myself alone; but from con- 
4 versations with other ministers in attendance 
} at the Institute of World Affairs at Ferry 
OSS) Beach, August 3 to 9, I am confident that all 
who were there agree that attendance at such an 
institute is a necessity in the life of any minister who 
desires to help his congregation understand something 
of the meaning of contemporary world events. 

Once again, as so often in the past, mankind 
stands at the crossroads. How shall we read the sign- 
posts if the languages in which they are written are 
totally unfamiliar to us? 

Events are the languages which mark the sign- 
posts all along the roads we are compelled, willy-nilly, 
to pursue our course. 

Many there are prepared to throw dust in our 
eyes to blur our vision and confuse our choice of course. 
But no matter how dimmed our eyes may be at times, 
such knowledge as comes from formal or informal 
instruction at such an institute as that held at Ferry 
Beach under the masterful direction of Dr. Arthur I. 
Andrews, serves as a solvent to clear our eyes for 
intelligent choice of direction in the welter and con- 
fusion raised by the cries of selfishly interested ones 
who ery: “Lo here!”’ and “‘Lo there!” 

My own feeling is that my feet are on the ground 
and my faith in the narrow, hard way of democracy is 
greater than ever as a result of the week at Ferry 
Beach. If I could get the ear of every finance com- 
mittee of every Universalist church, it would be to 
say, “Include in your budget for 1936-37 a sum 
sufficient to send your minister to the Institute of 
World Affairs to be held at Ferry Beach in August, 
T9862? 

And why? Because there should be in every com- 
munity in the trying months of September and 
October, 1936, and in subsequent months, at least 
one man speaking with conviction his faith in the 
imponderable, for which the Universalist Church has 
always stood. 

All that is precious to the human heart is being 
challenged throughout the world today by a brutality 
that would, if it had its way, turn back the hands of 
the Clock of Time to something akin to barbarism. 

Attendance at the Institute of World Affairs gave 
me new heart to stand at Armageddon and battle for 


the Lord. 


* * * 
A HAPPY MOURNER 
Fred S. Nichols 

Jew, Catholic, and Protestant were at her funeral—sorrowful 
mourners all, for always her worship had been in spirit and in 
truth. 

Teuton, Latin, and Oriental were there in loving grief, for 
always she had acted as if God had made of one blood all the races 
of the earth. 

Sufferers of wars and hopers of peace were bowed in loneliness 
at her casket, for always she had led and endured in the way of 
good-will. 

Tragical victims of our social order and chastened humble 
leaders of a better day sorrowed as one, for always she witnessed 
to their eternal kinship. 

Creeds, races, and classes were unified in a grief of tender 
beauty, when Jane Addams left her world of friends. But in this 


group was one whose grief was only a mask: he was the Happy 
Mourner, who was glad that she was gone. 
Will the Devil never learn that a spirit does not die? 
* * * 
WILLIAM E. FOSHEE 
Lyman Ward 


In Tennyson’s unpublished version ‘‘To the Queen,” in 1851, 
he uses these words: 


“The noblest men me thinks are bred 
; Of ours the Saxo-Norman race—” 


This is the motto I should like to use in this testimonial to my 
old friend. William E. Foshee, of Montgomery, Alabama, died 
at the Mayo Clinic, at Rochester, Minnesota, July 21, 1935. The 
funeral was held at his birthplace, Brewton, Alabama, the Rev. 
Lyman Ward, an old friend, officiating, assisted by the Rev. 
Henry T. Crumpton. 

In 1898, Brewton was a city of sawmills. I first visited there 
in March of that year. The majestic pines were everywhere. 
Under the soft skies of advancing spring the tops of the lofty trees 
seemed lost in the haze of blue. Streets, churches, schools, and 
houses were literally carved out of the primeval forests. The mills 
were never idle. Day and night there was ever the throbbing of 
the engines, the grating, rasping and grinding of the saws and 
planers. The great funnels were mysterious and awe-inspiring, 
especia!ly at night with the curling smoke and the cinders belching 
forth. Extensive private railway lines brought in huge logs from 
the mysterious forests, some shipments arriving from distances 
of more than fifty miles. There were also great high two-wheeled 
carts with yokes of oxen hauling logs. The Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railway was hauling, ever hauling away, the products of the 
mills! 

Who were the men directing this tremendous industry? May 
I mention three or four of these men—S. J. Foshee, Alex Mc- 
Gowin, Jr., T. R. Miller, and the Blacksher brothers, David and 
Uriah—every name here mentioned is a name to conjure with. 
Every man was to the manner born. Victory stalked in front of 
them and romance and adventure always attended them. Foshee 
and MecGowin were in the export business. Their offices were 
quaint, with old-fashioned high desks and chairs of colonial 
vintage. The bookkeepers were perched on stools or standing at 
their work. I remember particularly an elderly gentleman, in a 
long black coat with high collar and black cravat. He was a 
perfect type from the Dickens world. The beginning of the export 
trade was about the time of the Civil War. The logs were squared 
at a mill about thirty miles from Brewton, back in the home 
community of these aristocrats of the lumber trade. The timbers 
thus squared were made into rafts and driven down a creek which 
emptied into a river, which river finally found its way to Pensa- 
cola. There great ships were loaded and the lumber was sent to 
England and on the continent. 

In Strachey’s Life of Queen Victoria, he speaks of the Queen’s 
Scottish Castle, Balmoral. It was finished with what the author 
calls pitch-pine. I like to think that this lumber, so much ad- 
mired by the great Queen, came from the sawn timbers set afloat 
in a tiny creek in Alabama. 

Fully three generations of these intrepid men have been 
lumber men. They have been proud of their work, and their 
products have literally gone to the ends of the world. William 
Foshee of the second generation was a son of S.J. Foshee. William 
was a man with a tender heart and a beaming eye. He knew the 
forests as few men do. He loved the cpen as he loved his friends. 
When illness overtook him and made him halt, his greatest joy 
was to drive to his mill and listen to the working of his men. [ 
first met Mr. Foshee in 1898. He had just married his cousin, the 
beautiful Jessie McGowin. They were faring forth bravely in the 
great adventure. Some years later Mr. Foshee and his brother-in- 
law, J. G. McGowin, were in business at Chapman, operating 
under the name of the W. T. Smith Lumber Company. Later Mr. 
Foshee retired from this firm and had extensive mills in Florida, 
also in Montgomery. He established his home in Montgomery. 
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His beautiful house was a favorite rendezvous for all sorts and 
conditions of men. Every sort of civic enterprise was sure to 
enlist his sympathies, and to his dying day he cherished the 
everlasting hope of Universalism. 

As I recall, only one of William Foshee’s generation is left, 
J. F. MeGowin, of Mobile. He bravely carries on, in his quiet and 
impressive way, the first citizen of his city. There are sons, grand- 
sons, in fact, of the first generation who lift the torch aloft and 
still explore new heights. 

I have never known a man of deeper feeling than William 
Foshee. Had he lived in the days of old I am sure he would have 
been a knight. In these modern days he cherished most his ideals. 
I like to think of him as a knight faring forth with a heart for any 
fate. He has left a rare inheritance. He will speak to us through 
his children and grandchildren. He will live for ever and a day 
in the hearts of the thousands whom he knew and loved. 

* * * 


DRIVING JEWS BACK TO THE GHETTO 


What is happening to the Jews in Germany should stir every 
Christian heart throughout the world. It is a reversion to the 
wretched racial antipathies of the Dark Ages. It is a disavowal 
of the hard-won values of freedom and toleration for which a 
thousand generations have struggled. 

The present German national policy of regarding Jews, 
though their ancestors have lived in the Fatherland for centuries, 
as aliens, and the deliberate determination to close to them the 
doors of economic, social, cultural, and political opportunity, can 
have no other result than to drive Jews in upon themselves and 
force upon them the conditions of the ghetto from which it had 
been hoped that they had happily escaped. In a hostile environ- 
ment they are compelled to seek among their own the amenities 
of life denied to them in an unfriendly world. 

No wonder that many Christians in Germany have set their 
face steadfastly against these reactionary measures as a denial 
of every fundamental principle for which the church since the 
days of Luther has stood. It is not a struggle for the rights of 
Jews alone, but for their own liberties as Christians. 

What should concern Christians in our own land is that there 
are elements of our population motivated by the same policies 
that prevail in Nazi Germany. Sinister influences are at work 
which call attention to the influence of Jews in America and seek 
to make of them a scapegoat for all our religious, political, and 
economic ills. Many of our Jewish fellow-citizens are ill at ease. 
They are listening to anti-semitic utterances with apprehension. 
A writer in The American Hebrew thus voices his concern: 

‘Here in our own blessed United States there is a disquiet 
and uneasiness. It is uttered wherever Jews foregather—in the 
home, in the office, in the temple, in the market-place—first mak- 
ing sure that the Gentile domestic or chauffeur or secretary is out 
of earshot. It is spoken of quietly and seriously—a sentence in a 
newspaper, a paragraph in a magazine, a quotation from some 
little scurrilous sheet in the South, a report of some alleged dis- 
crimination in an Eastern college—all this is seized upon as straws 
in the wind, as forecasts of the impending storm that is sweeping 
toward us. What would formerly have been dismissed as trivial 
tattie, as an offensive aspersion on true American thought and 
tradition, as mere sporadic phenomena of race prejudice held over 
from the Dark Ages—these things are now taken seriously and 
gloomily whenever the talk turns on the future of the Jews both 
here and in other civilized lands.” 

Has all this no meaning for American Christians? Have we 
no responsibility to sympathize with our Jewish neighbors and 
use every endeavor to combat anti-semitism wherever it appears? 
It is anti-American and anti-Christian. It can find no shelter 
behind the faith of Christ. It must be repudiated as a hateful 
thing, foreign to the Christian soul. In accord with this spirit the 
Home Missions Council at its annual meeting at Philadelphia 
unanimously passed the following resolution: 

“Tn the light of anti-Jewish prejudice, so prevalent in many 
lands, and its manifestations in certain areas in North America, 
and sympathizing with the Jewish people who are suffering in- 


justice and ill-treatment on account of race or religion, we desire 
as a Home Missions Council to place on record our unalterable 
opposition to such conduct as a denial of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith, and we call upon Christians to rebuke 
anti-semitism in every form and to seek the cultivation of Chris- 
tian attitudes toward Jews as toward people of every race.” 

But resolutions, however expressive, have little meaning 
until they reach the rank and file of the people. Prejudice and 
intolerance are social facts. Their removal requires more than 
pronouncements. They require positive education based upon 
positive convictions. This is a task for every pastor, every Sunday 
school teacher, and every church member. Christians owe it to 
themselves, as well as to the Jews, to be truly Christian. There 
are enough Christians in America to build a breakwater of Chris- 
tian sentiment against which the menacing waves of anti-semitism 
from other lands will beat in vain. Now is the time to build. 
—Our Jewish Neighbors Press Service. 

* * * 


UNIVERSALIST LAYMEN’S INSTITUTE 


“Without benefit of clergy’ except for a chaplain and a 
clerical ‘‘mascot,”’ a group of Universalist laymen gathered at 


_ Ferry Beach, Maine, over the week-end beginning August 9, to 


consider seriously the work of the church. To anyone who thinks 
that the real interests of the church are confined to ministers, this 
Institute would have been a revelation. The general theme of the 
Institute was ‘‘The Layman: His Religion and His Church.” 
The presentation of the sub-topics was serious and constructive, 
and the general discussion which followed each paper was re- 
vealing and stimulating. 

The get-together session on Friday was opened with a brief 
devotional service led by Dr. Walter H. Macpherson. The subject 
considered was ‘‘The Purpose of the Institute,’ and was led by 
Victor A. Friend. In a very thoughtful paper Mr. Friend called 
attention to some of the changes taking place in the present 
clerical situation and discussed the church for the new day with 
the challenge of active, constructive service in many fields, par- 
ticularly on the basis of an educational program. The round table 
following developed considerable interest in the changes which 
must come to make the church a more effective instrument and 
agency for leadership in individual and community life for 
Christian idealism. The discussion of the work of the minister and 
the necessary preparation for his work in these days as viewed by 
the laymen should have been heard by the officers and faculties’ 
of our theological schools. It would have given them feod for 
thought. 

On Saturday, four sessions were held, with intervals for 
fellowship and recreation interspersed. George A. Upton of 
Salem, Mass., opened the first session with a paper on ‘‘The 
Business of the Church,” which will be published in The Leader. 
Out of his experience in several churches, and his intimate 
knowledge of and interest in religious education and young 
people’s work, Mr. Upton plainly showed that the church must 
be judged by its product. To be sure, this product is not so many 
pairs of shoes or so many yards of textiles, but lives trained and 
inspired for service. Again, the round table developed practical 
suggestions as to what might well be expected of the church in a 
community. 

Dr. Martin M. Brown of North Adams, Mass., led the next 
conference on ‘“‘The Layman and the Business of the Church.” 
Dr. Brown’s paper will also be published. A noted physician and 
surgeon in his part of the state, with the excuse of ‘‘busyness” if 
any layman can lay claim to it, Dr. Brown is outstanding in his 
faithful attendance and leadership in the church and Sunday 
school at North Adams. His contribution came from long ex- 
perience in the work of that church. The discussion developed 
the sense of responsibility felt by the laymen for their part in the 
work of the church under the leadership of progressive and 
aggressive ministers, and revealed the wealth of unused human 
material at our command for the various phases of church activity. 

In the afternoon, Cornelius A. Parker of Boston led the con- 
ference on “The Church and Social Action.” . Mr. Parker had 
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flown by plane from Boston to get to the Institute on time. His 
discussion of social programs put out by different denominations 
and his thesis that religious education, culture and motivation are 
the main functions of the church, rather than Christian ‘‘blocs’’ 
or mass action, brought out very valuable contributions from 
others. It developed the thought that many laymen are seeking 
a higher interpretation of life than they have had. They want to 
do what is right and just, and the church can make its greatest 
contribution by interpreting the eternal values of life in a world 
of spiritual short-sightedness. 

The evening session was thrown open to all the people at 
Ferry Beach, so that the women and ministers present could have 
the opportunity of hearing Dr. Frank W. Ballou of Washington, 
D.C. Dr. Ballou, a busy superintendent of schools, had inter- 
rupted his vacation to be present and speak on ‘‘The Church and 
Education.” Dr. Ballou feels that in the changing social condi- 
tions of today, and of the future, there is a place for the preaching 
of Universalism and a mission for the Universalist Church never 
excelled in our history. The educational system should give the 
information and the background for new social and political 
systems. The church should give the motive and inspiration to 
make possible the realization of the new society based on the 
ideal of human brotherhood. The pulpit is not the place to discuss 
specific systems or organizations for social or political purposes. 
Its function is to preach religion and inspire the service motive. 
Dr. Ballou advocated a more centralized authority and control 
in Universalist churches to make them more constructive and 
effective. 

The question period developed much interest. This was 
followed by a brief devotional period led by the Rev. Leslie C. 
Nichols of Salem. 

Following the discussion, Dr. Etz, at the request of several 
who had remained over from the Institute on World Affairs, 
showed his beautiful slides of Japan and Korea. 

On Sunday morning, all gathered in the parlor of the Quillen 
for the service of worship, as rain prevented holding it in the 
grove as planned. The chaplain of the Institute conducted the 
service. The address (the speaker would not permit calling ita 
sermon) was given by Earle S. Wallace, the new headmaster of 
Dean Academy. In a simple, straightforward manner, Mr. 
Wallace presented some of his ideas of education and his ideals 
for Dean, showing how education must prepare youth for abun- 
dant living by using every facility at hand for them to live here 
and now. He stressed the thought of closer cooperation between 
the church with its plans for religious education with the school 
and its work in secular education. 

The Institute closed with a fine chicken dinner at the Quillen, 
the members departing well fed, physically, mentally and spir- 
itually, promising that this is only a beginning of what may be a 
great development in our church life. The attendance was not as 
large as hoped for by the Men’s Work Committee of the General 
Convention which sponsored the Institute, but it was eminently 
worth while. Men were present from fourteen churches in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Washington. The churches of 
Maine and other near-by states were not represented. However, 
this experiment will be followed up with other Institutes. A new 
spirit is abroad among the laymen of the church. 

* * * 
RUNNING AFTER FOOL FADS 


It has for some time been characteristic of the American 
people to become at the dropping of a hat slaves to all sorts of 
foolish fads. Strange as it may seem, our folly in this respect 
seems to become more inane. Take for example the chain letter 
fad. People not a few thought all they had to do was to keep up 
the chain and everybody who put a dime into a letter would take 
out sixteen hundred dollars. Think of it. A dime was going to 
hatch out sixteen thousand dimes simply by writing letters. 
How such people escape the lunatic asylum is more than we can 
figure out. 

But this was not a bit more absurd than other fads in vogue 
these days. For instance: that prosperity will come through 


scarcity, or that the way to sobriety is to sell more liquor. In 
other words, put up liquor stores in order that the number of 
drunken drivers may be reduced on the highways. Another fad 
just now is to get rich by spending more than one can make and 
at the same time be an honest man. 

All this is going on while we increase the number of our 
churches and colleges.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 


Ye 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES LAUNCH WILL-WRITING 
CAMPAIGN 


Believing that many persons die intestate each year or 
make unwise wills which cause disharmony among those to be 
benefited, the Presbyterian churches of Rochester, N. Y., have 
undertaken a will-writing campaign among their members. 

The church drive will enlist lawyers and prospective clients 
in an effort to have Presbyterians realize the “importance of be- 
queathing their property while they are able to do so wisely.” 

Plans for the two-months campaign call for weekly meetings 
at various Presbyterian churches in Rochester and vicinity, at 
which Dr. Guy L. Morrill, of Philadelphia, will be the principal 


speaker. 
* * * 


LOST SPARROW 
Charles G. Girelius 


I 


A bewildered sparrow has flown into my study, 

And there it is fluttering helplessly against a closed window. 
How strange it must seem to the bird’s puzzled mind, 

For the great outdoors is plainly in view, 

The fields, the trees, the sunlight and the grass, 

But no visible barrier intervenes! 

Yet an impalpable something checks the bird’s impetuous flight, 
And leaves it fluttering helplessly against a window pane. 
Yes, I understand, little sparrow, how you must feel, 

For I too find myself beating my soul’s wings 

Against an impenetrable something that holds me back 
From places I long to reach. 


II 


You are lost, my little sparrow, 

Fluttering helplessly against the window, 

Not knowing how to escape? 

Therefore I shall serve you as though I were your God, 

And I shall answer the plea of your little frantic mind; 

I shall release your fluttering wings and set you free. 

There, I catch you safely in my hands, 

But I cannot prevent the terror that makes you struggle and 
strain. 

Now I open the door, spread wide my hands and bid you fly. 

Off you go, out into the sunlight and over the fields! 


Il 


Is God less kind than I—- 

I who have just saved a poor bewildered sparrow, 
Who could not know me or understand me, 

And who flew away without even a chirp of thanks? 
For they tell me that God requires the acceptance 

Of creeds and ancient rituals and the vicarious shedding of blood, 
Before a soul can be given the freedom of His kingdom. 
But I declare that God will save a soul 

No less freely than I have saved a sparrow’s life. 

How unchristian it was to teach that God would leave 
Lost souls endlessly in hell! 


* * * 


TWO—NO MORE—NO LESS 
hasn’t had a vacation in twelve years. —-——-, how- 
ever, is resolved to have a vacation this year, so he has set asice 
the last two hours in August for rest and relaxation.— Boston paper. 
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Understanding Our World 


FRENCH WORKERS RESIST DEFLATION 


Resistance to Premier Laval’s deflationary policies took the 
form of riots which flared up in a number of French cities during 
the week ending August 10. Discontent had been brewing ever 
since July 17, when the government issued a series of economy 
decrees to balance the budget and maintain the value of the franc. 
The anti-Fascist Front, expanded recently to include the Left 
Wing Radical Socialists, mobilized the opposition. When the 
government applied a 10 percent wage cut in its naval arsenals 
and the subsidized French Line subjected its personnel to a 
similar reduction, the workers struck in protest. Demonstrating 
against the government, they engaged in pitched battles with the 
police in Brest and Toulon. Six workers were killed and many 
people injured. 

Paradoxically enough, the government appears to have been 
strengthened by this outbreak cf violence. A popular reaction has 
set in. Radical Socialists and many Socialists fear that they may 
have abandoned leadership to the Communists by uniting in the 
so-called Popular Front. At any rate, the government is pro- 
ceeding with its program. On August 9 the Cabinet, after an all- 
day session, approved another series of decrees supplementing 
those issued last July. To make possible a general reduction of 
costs, the new measures lower the legal limit on interest rates for 
commercial loans and decree a reduction of 10 per cent in rents 
paid for business premises. As a gesture toward the Left the tax 
on profits earned by directors of business concerns has been 
raised and a new levy imposed on profits realized on contracts 
let by the state and local governments. In a further attempt to 
combat the high cost of living, the government has established a 
committee to regulate meat prices and made a very modest 
beginning with the long-promised relaxation of import quotas. 
A public works program has been developed to hasten the eco- 
nomic revival which is necessary if the economy measures are to 
be effective in balancing the budget and safeguarding the franc. 

* * 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL WAGES WAR ON FASCISM 


When the Third (Communist) International, which had not 
met since 1928, opened its seventh Congress in Moscow the first 
week in August, it promptly demonstrated that it had learned 
by the example of Germany, where a Communist party number- 
ing four million members had been completely suppressed by the 
Nazis in 1933. The Third international adopted two important 
decisions: to relax the iron control it had hitherto exercised over 
Communist parties, which are now encouraged to develop tactics 
adapted to local conditions; and to urge Communists throughout 
the world to collaborate with all groups opposed to Fascism, even 
those which in the past have been the particular object of Com- 
munist hostility. The first decision was dictated by realization 
that the Communist parties, which in the past had been instructed 
to model their activities on those of Russian Communists, had 
failed to attract a large following among the workers, and had 
frequently. misunderstood or miscalculated the conditions con- 
fronting them in Western states. Henceforth Communist parties 
are instructed to avoid “the mechanical transplanting of experi- 
ence gained in one country to another.” 

The second decision, equally far-reaching, contemplates the 
formation by Communists of a united front with all anti-Fascist 
groups, including the petty bourgeoisie, Socialists, liberals, 
Catholics, and all those who believe in the maintenance of 
democratic forms of government. The Third International noted 
that several Communist parties had not sufficiently recognized 
the need of supporting the ‘‘remnants of bourgeois democracy”’ 
in countries where the parliamentary system provides a bulwark 
against Fascism, and ruled that Communists must henceforth 
collaborate with parties of all descriptions which seek to improve 
the lot of the working masses. 

This alliance with non-Communist groups constitutes not a 
reversal of policy, as thought by some Western commentators, 


but a strategic move to win the main objective of the Third 
International—establishment of dictatorships of the proletariat 
throughout the world. The united front, as revealed at the con- 
gress, is to be purely a marriage of convenience, to be terminated 
whenever the Third International considers that the time is ripe 
for the overthrow of bourgeois rule. In the meantime, the liberties 
enjoyed under democratic governments—and prohibited by 
Fascism—such as freedom of speech, press and assembly, will 
facilitate the task of rallying vast popular masses to the Com- 
munist cause. 

The policy of the Third International springs from its 
conviction that the time is rapidly approaching when the two 
rival systems—Fascism and Communism—will clash in a world 
struggle. The political groups which at present adhere to neither, 
and follow a middle of the road course, must consequently make 
up their minds as to the side on which they want to fight when 
the struggle comes. The alternative thus offered to non-Fascists 
and non-Communists may seem to them like a choice between 
two dictatorships which, while differing fundamentally in their 
social and economic objectives, both offer an undemocratic po- 
litical system characterized by single-party rule, censorship of 
speech and press, and suppression of all opposition. This problem 
is already acute in France, where the Socialists and the Left Wing 
Radical-Socialists headed by M. Daladier have formed a ‘‘Popular 
Front”? with the Communists against Fascism, and have even 
discussed the formation of a cartel government which would in- 
clude Communists. The Radicals and Socialists, however, fear 
that in the elections to be held next spring the numerically weaker 
Communists will alone benefit by this alliance, and that the tail 
will eventually wag the dog. The real question, in France as 
elsewhere, is whether the political groups which oppose all 
dictatorship, be it of the Right or Left, have sufficient strength 
and leadership to wage an effective struggle in defence of de- 
mocracy and to solve social and economic problems without resort 
to dictatorial rule. If not, they may find that the diagnosis of the 
Third International is correct, and that those who join neither 
Fascism nor Communism are destined to be ground between the 


upper and the nether millstones. 
* * 


OUR COTTON MARKET ENDANGERED 


The end of the cotton marketing year on July 31 and the 
first official estimate of the current crop make it possible to 
appraise more definitely the ultimate effect of the Administra- 
tion’s cotton program. It is now clear that curtailment of pro- 
duction together with extension of price-pegging loans have 
seriously impaired the foreign market for American cotton. 
Complete statistics are not yet available, but exports during the 
season just ended were probably 2,750,000 bales, or about 35 per- 
cent less than in the year before. World consumption of American 
cotton declined 2,366,000 bales, while consumption of foreign 
cotton exceeded the previous record by 2,345,000 bales. 

This year’s American crop, estimated at 11,681,000 running 
bales, is considerably higher than had been anticipated. Prices 
of future contracts have dropped slightly below eleven cents a 
pound. Aware that its previous policy of loaning twelve cents 
on cotton has raised the price above the world market level, the 
Administration has so far refrained from definite promises to 
extend loans on the crop now reaching the market. Assurance 
has been given, however, that adequate credit facilities will be 
forthcoming in case of a ccllapse in prices. Secretary Wallace has 
also pledged that the 6,000,000 bales now held directly or in- 
directly by the government as collateral against Joans will not be 
sold until the price reaches thirteen cents. While the government 
will undoubtedly be under great pressure to peg prices by loans, 
the South will in the end profit more by permitting prices to 
sink to their natural level. Only in this way can further inroads 
on our foreign markets be checked. ; 

Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Two Childhoods 


Good-bye for the Present. The Story of 
Two Childhoods. By Eleanor Acland. 
(Macmillan. $2.50.) 


Eleanor Acland’s memoir is one of the 
most delicate essays in autobiography and 
biography that we have seen for some time. 
She accomplished the very difficult task 
of writing objectively about her own child- 
hood, speaking of herself in the third 
person as ‘“‘Milly.”’ and then, after the un- 
timely death of her daughter Ellen, told 
the story of this child’s life. Now she her- 
self has said, ‘‘Good-bye for the present,” 
and her husband, a well-known Liberal in 
English political life, generously allows the 
public to share in the intimate and moving 
revelation of two sensitive spirits. 

This volume will deserve a place in 
social history, for the autobiographical 
part gives us a very vivid picture of the 
life of a child born into a certain stratum 
of English life in the eighties. It will also 
be a rewarding study to the psychologist, 
for both portraits of childhood reveal the 
inner life that is so often hidden from sight. 
But it will be appreciated most of all by 
those who forget their duty as observers 
and are content simply to enjoy. Enjoy? 
Not all the time. Sunt lachrymae rerum. 
There are tragic moments and one is stirred 
to the point of indignation by the all-too- 
realistic description of Eleanor Acland’s 
nurse, “Barley.” 

The author was a gifted artist in the 
verbal portrayal of her characters. Even 
more important, perhaps, she had a clear 
memory and remembered what was sig- 
nificant in her early days. She wrote while 
still in the prime of life and before old age 
brought the temptation to romanticize the 
past. Her childhood was not exactly 
serene, and there are unforgettable pas- 
sages like that revealing how it had hurt 
her to overhear her singing voice given a 
low rating by her father, with the result 
that a scene followed. All so natural and 
true to child life, but so finely told. There 
is a keen psychological understanding in 
the recital of the incident of ‘‘Milly’s’’ first 
encounter with a steam-roller. Adults had 
assured her that trains never did leave 
their tracks, and the shock of seeing one 
noisily approach and then withdraw from 
a carriage in which she had been left to 
“sit still’? was a serious matter. 

' The reader finds the first part of this 
book arousing the futile wish that Eleanor 
Acland had found the time to continue the 
story of her own life beyond girlhood. As 
it is we have to be content with a fragment. 
Yet a fragment that has a certain com- 
pleteness in itself, for, as the author says, 
‘Sf our souls do hereafter walk the earth, 
it will be the house and the garden, the 
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fields and paths, where we first laughed and 
wept our fill, that they will seek out and 
haunt, rather than any other place of our 
earthly sojourning. 

Ellen, the daughter, was a “fairy prin- 
cess.’”’ It is always hard to describe a child 
of her rare type without giving the im- 
pression of, shall we say, priggishness. 
But this memoir allows us to feel at once 
the nobility of the child’s spirit and her 
naturalness and healthy-mindedness. When 
her father, Francis Acland, won an election 
in a constituency never before on the 
Liberal side, her prayer at bedtime was, 
“Oh, God, thank You for letting Daddy 
win, and please don’t let the others feel 
too disappointed.”’ On a previous occasion, 
when a Mr. Sparkes had beaten her father, 
the prayer had been, ‘‘Please bless Mr. 
Sparkes and help him to be a better 
Member of Parliament than the Liberals 
think he will be.” 

The story of Ellen’s death and the 
mother’s reflections upon the tragedy take 
us into a sanctuary of sorrow where we 
overhear a deeply religious soul conversing 
with her Author rather than speaking to us. 
The book ends on a note of high faith. 


x ok 
Immortality 


The Future Life. A New Interpretation 
of Christian Doctrine. By F. A. M. 
Spencer. (Harpers. $3.00.) 


At one point in Dr. Spencer’s discussion 
of the Christian teachings about immor- 
tality he says, ‘“What lies ahead in the 
future it were perhaps presumptuous to 
conjecture.”’ Had he felt the full force of 
those words, the author would probably 
not have devoted quite so much space to 
speculations regarding what the early 
Christians meant by “resurrection” and 
how we can accept what they meant. 

The Christian faith about the life eternal 
centers, for Dr. Spencer, around the miracle 
of the resurrection of Christ. ‘‘Becoming 
separated from his physical body as any 
other man in death, he entered into the 
hyper-physical or etheric existence of the 
departed, visiting, so we are told, men 
who had died before. But next he did that 
which no one of the human race had ever 
done. He resumed physical life in combi- 
nation with etheric life.” Perhaps we 
should say that it would be presumptuous 
to examine this naive acceptance of the 
conflicting narratives in the Gospels. 

Dr. Spencer’s study of ““Hebrew Search- 
ings,” ‘Jewish Imaginings,”’ and ‘Greek 
Speculations,” and related topics, is 
scholarly and comprehensive, but the 
reader can see what is coming. The chap- 
ters of historical exposition are strictly 
preparatory to the full revelation. 

Dr. Spencer examines the evidences 
offered by psychical phenomena and spir- 
itistic contacts with the other world. He 


regards the description of the state after 
death from such sources as “‘at its best not 
unacceptable either from a philosophical 
or from a Christian standpoint.” But he 
feels that it is individualistic and the 
expression of a self-centered attitude to 
life; and it pictures too easy an existence, 
lacking elements of intractable opposition 
“to exert our strength on.”’ Neither criti- 
cism, however, is quite fair to the advocates 
of spiritism, for even if the strictures were 
based on fact it would still be fair to reply 
that psychic investigation is not concerned 
to find another state of being that we here 
can approve but only to find out what it 
is. 

We can agree with Dr. Spencer’s con- 
clusion, that ‘“‘the cosmic process is one of 
growing life and love and spirit, the 
growth of the children of God in the being 
of God, growth through temporal good to 
(towards) Eternal and absolute perfection,” 
without accepting the proffered Scriptural 
basis for our modern evolutionary view- 


point. 
* * 


““COLONIAL FAIR’’ AT MURRAY 
GROVE 


Peculiarly appropriate to the colonial 
beginnings of the Potter Farm, and the 
fanciful costuming that marked polite 
gatherings at the time John Murray set 
forth from the spot to make his preaching 
excursions to the round-about cities, a 
Colonial Fair was held this year at Murray 
Grove. 

True, it was just a colonial version of 
the traditional and perennial fair held in 
the Ballou House, but colonial it was, and 
a rather pleasant innovation. 

The charming old fireplaces and low 
ceilings of the Ballou House made an 
interesting setting for the fair. The “‘sales- 
ladies,’ devoted Murray Grove ladies who 
sat for two afternoons and evenings and 
“tended counter’ over the large variety 
of gifts and practical wares, were elabo- 
rately dressed in home made sateen co- 
lonial gowns, and some of them even went 
so far as to fashion white wigs from cotton 
batting. “Bobby” Arms, age nine, of 
Reading, Pa., made an extremely active, 
if undignified, George Washington, in a 
special costume. 

Official returns of the fair cannot be 
made known, of course, until the end of 
the season, as several card parties may 
supplement the amounts, and the proceeds 
from the ‘“‘marked-down”’ table, which is 
placed in the hotel living room, will be 
added thereto. First reports, however, 
indicate a very successful fair financially. 

The ‘Colonial Fair’ was in charge of 
Ida Ritter East, of New York City, who 
made every effort to make an especial 
success of it. 

W.Gabell, Jr. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


EXPLORING THE BIBLE 


Superintendents have already received 
the first set of worship services sent out by 
this association for the fall months. Com- 
ment comes to us often, this time warmly 
endorsing the subject matter about which 
we are building our services for the coming 
year, as far as is possible. 

We have called it “Exploring the Bible.” 
To meet many requests for more biblical 
information in our school programs, we 
have tried to use this information in such 
a way as to make it of spiritual worth. 
Facts alone amount to nothing. It is the 
way we turn those facts to good account 
that determines the value of our lives. 
To be sure, there are many special Sundays 
in our year’s program, as the outline sent 
each superintendent indicates. Some of 
these we have been able to tie into the 
biblical thought. Others have had to de- 
part from the theme of the year. Study 
the whole set-up and understand what we 
have tried to do. 

Miss Ruth B. Reed, graduate of Tufts 
School of Religion in the class of 1934, has 
done an excellent piece of work in the in- 
troductory services. You who do not know 
the arduous task of trying to get something 
vital into the short loose-leaf page we send 
out can hardly appreciate the culling and 
cutting that Miss Reed has done, after 
copious reading, to give you the meat of 
the matter for your pupils.. Use it appre- 
ciatively. 

The Bible is a great library. In it are 
recorded good and bad, success and failure, 
climbings and fallings. But always the 
experience of a race seeking God. As the 
race developed its ideas changed. The 
teachings of Jesus were not the teachings 
of Moses. The Bible is not a static thing. 
It is alive, vital, powerful. It has influenced 
peasant and king, doctor and statesman. 
In fact all history. Know it. It will make a 
difference in your life. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


We hope you have been making your 
plans in such a way that your school may 
be represented at the Washington Con- 
ventions, October 19-25. Now is the time 
to get delegates appointed, and funds raised 
to help defray expenses. The last conven- 
tion held at Washington in 1929 was prior 
to the completion of the National Memorial 
Church. No matter where we live this is 
our church, and we all feel part of it. It is 
a beautiful structure, and will provide 
ample setting for the vesper services to be 
held there daily throughout the convention 
week. The main meetings of the conven- 
tions will have to be held at the Mayflower 
Hotel, as before, simply because the church 
does not provide space enough for the 
groups planned for. 


Appoint your delegates at once. Cre- 


dentials will reach you shortly from this 
office. Our Recommendation Committee 
is already at work preparing suggestions 
for this association for another year. We 
hope every school may have a spoksman 
to share in the discussions. The Tuesday 
morning conferences will be as fine as we 
can make them. Watch the first Sep- 
tember issue of the Leader for full conven- 
tion details. Make arrangements for your 
Washington accommodations as soon as 
possible, as even now it is getting difficult 
to locate rooms for the time of our gather- 
ings. Write directly to Mrs. Donna P. 
Bonner, National Memorial Church, for 
these. 
* Ox 


“THE CHURCH AND THE HOME”’’ 


Recently in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Montreal, that outstanding example of 
pure Gothic architecture on the American 
continent, we picked up a little pamphlet 
bearing the above caption. It was published 
by the General Board of Religious Edu- 
cation of the Church of England in Canada. 
Because the problem it states is our prob- 
lem, we share part of it with our readers: 


We are constantly being told that this 
is the age of “‘the child” and of “young 
people.” It is true that increasing interest 
is being taken in child welfare and the 
education of the young, but in centering 
our interest and thought on the children, 
we must see to it that the welfare and 
education of parents are not neglected. So 
this pamphlet goes addressed to parents. 

Most of the problems, religious, moral 
and physical, that relate to children would 
be quickly solved for the Church and State 
if parents could be brought to realize their 
mutual and individual responsibility for 
the training of their children—and not 
throw the burden of this on the Church and 
State. 

The parents make the home. The ideas and 
ideals of parents make the kind of influence 
the children will be surrounded with as 
they grow up. The influence of the home 
is one of the most powerful in determining 
a man’s or woman’s character. Have you 
not noticed that in the ‘‘Lives’” of great 
people, biographers are always careful to 
tell us what the subject’s home was like— 
what kind of man his father was, religious 
or irreligious, whether his mother was 
worldly or an inspiration and help to him, 
etc.? “Home” has had a mighty influence 
on Anglo-Saxon life. ‘“‘When home life, 
with its sanctities, its simplicities, its calm 
and deep joys and sorrows, ceases to have 
its charm for us, the greatest break-up and 
catastrophe in English history will not be 
far off.” So wrote the great Dean Church 
of St. Paul’s, London. 

Realizing the importance of home in- 
fluence on the character of men and women, 
fathers and mothers might well ask them- 


selves, what sort of home are we giving 
our children—is its influence all for their 
highest good? 

1. It is not easy, especially in our larger 
cities, to find a place to make a home. High 
rents, etc., foree people to live in apart- 
ments—apartments often don’t want. 
children. You can’t have a home without 
children. 

2. It appears to be ‘“‘the thing’”’ to de- 
mand a “‘good time” which generally means 
being excited by something to no purpose. 

Most people cannot have a ‘“‘good time” 
most of the time, and at the same time look 
after their children and be with them as 
they should. 

3. Selfishness on the part of a father or 
mother will blight any home. A selfish 
father who thinks his duty is done when he 
has provided material necessities for his 
family, creates a bad atmosphere in which 
to bring up chijdren. 

A selfish mother whose one regret is that 
the children are ‘‘such a tie’ and who chafes 
at her God-given task to bring the children 
up in the “nurture and admonition of the 
Lord,” robs her children of one of the most 
potent influences for their future good 
conduct—‘“‘a mother’s unconscious in- 
fluence.” Selfish parents make selfish 
children. 

4. The ruin of a home is an “‘unhappy 
marriage.” It bears its fruit in “‘family 
rows” or an atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust. If such is the condition, is it any 
wonder that the movies, the lodge, the 
club—anything anywhere is sought as a 
refuge from or an antidote to such a nerve- 
wracking place? 

Can we not see that child welfare is akin 
to the problem of the home, and the 
problem of the home is to be solved by the 
parents? 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Word recently received from Miss 
Andrews indicates a fine summer meeting 
the youth of other countries under the 
auspices of the International Friendship 
League. Strangely enough, when visiting 
Westminster Abbey in London, Miss 
Andrews met Miss Eleanor Bissel!, of our 
Pasadena, California, church. 


Miss Margaret Bolles, vice-president of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
is studying in New York under the Ver- 
mont E. R.A. Miss Bolles is doing detailed 
study and practice work with the New 
York School of Social Service. The course 
will be completed Sept. 1. While in New 
York recently, Miss Yates had the privilege 
of seeing Miss Bolles. 

After sharing in the experiences of our 
summer institute at Ferry Beach, Dr. 
Angus MacLean of our G. S. S. A. Board 
returned to his family at their summer 
camp, nine miles from Patten, Maine. 
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Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.-—The Convention Superin- 
tendent gave a talk to the community 
Scout meeting and spoke at the Pioneer 
Memorial service at the Community 
Church, July 21. He also acted as a 
representative of the Boy Scouts of 
America and presented the charter to the 
Troop 26 chairman, Paul Richardson, and 
the certificate to the scoutmaster, Rev. 
Harry A. Farrar. Mr. Farrar was moder- 
ator of the Community Church quarterly 
meeting. Among those speaking at his 
Simonsville meetings, Mr. Farrar has had 
Rev. W. J. Ballou, Congregational church 
of Chester, and Mrs. Farrar. Besides their 
regular Sunday evening meetings at the 
West Chester school, and united meetings 
at Andover Center, the community young 
people’s society has had charge of two 
Simonsville services. 

Barre.—Rey. and Mrs. L. G. Williams 
and children are spending the summer at 
Barnes’ Bay, Lake Champlain. On July 29, 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, Webster City, 
Iowa, former minister here, was at home 
to callers at the Hotel Barre, and a large 
number of people called. Her daughters, 
Dr. Benona Proctor, Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Attorney Ellen Jones, of Webster 
City, Iowa, were with Dr. Jones, and they 
made calls on some of their many friends 
in different towns. Mrs. J. G. Pirie, regent, 
entertained the members of Rebecca 
Hastings Chapter, D. A. R., July 17, at 
Camp Rest Pirieod. 

Bellows Falls.—Rev. Harlin M. Camp- 
bell exchanged pulpits July 21 with Rev. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt of Brattleboro. Morn- 
ing services are being held half an hour 
earlier through the summer. A delegation 
of twenty people went to Northfield, 
Mass., July 11, to take part in the Peace 
Parade. 

Bethel.— White River Lodge, No. 90, 
F. and A. M., recently attended church 
service in a body. Scoutmaster Harold C. 
Turner and Rev. W. C. Harvey took the 
Scouts on a three day camping trip, and 
also went with the boys to the memorial 
service for Calvin Coolidge at Plymouth, 
Eagle Scout Harold Willson being chosen 
to read Coolidge’s Bennington speech of 
1927. Mr. and Mrs. Harvey entertained 
the Unity Circle July 10 and the Scouts 
July 19. 

Brattleboro.—Rey. Donald B. F. Hoyt 
gave the baccalaureate sermon at the 
annual high school exercises at the Center 
Congregational Church. 

Burlington.—Rev. S: E. Myers left 
for Europe on June 29, planning to visit 
Britain, Scandinavia, Finland, Russia, 
France and other countries. Rev. and Mrs. 
H. Sumner Mitchell, and daughters, Misses 
Helen and Harriet Mitchell, Sanford, 
Maine, have been spending part of their 
vacation at Mallett’s Bay and calling upon 


some of Mr. Mitchell’s former parishioners 
here. 

Derby Line.—After the service July 7, 
Rey. and Mrs. Eugene L. Conklin left for 
their vacation, going to Southold, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Enosburg Falls.—Rev. and Mrs. Har- 
old H. Niles, and sons Albert, Nathan and 
Richard, of Bridgepurt, Conn., were recent 
guests of Mrs. Niles’ parents here, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Orr. Mrs. Addie M. (Farrar) 
Hamilton, died suddenly July 11. Mrs. 
Hamilton was born in Richford, Feb. 7, 
1858, daughter of Harvey D. and Charlotte 
(Allen) Farrar. She was the widow of 
Edgar H. Hamilton. One of her daughters 
was Mrs. Anna Hamilton Fortier, wife of 
the Rev. George F. Fortier, who died at 
Morrisville Dec. 16, 1933. 

East Calais.—Among the visiting min- 
isters here this summer have been Dr. and 
Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott and children, 
Florence, Martha and Peter, of Peoria, IIl.; 
Rev. Mary Andrews Conner, of Northfield, 
Mass.; and Rev. and Mrs. Weston A. Cate 
and family, of Auburn, Maine. 

Felchville.—Rev. H. Edward Latham 
of Springfield preached here July 7, 14 
and 28. 

Gaysville.—Rev. Will C. 
preached here July 14. 

Grand Isle.—Rev. Richard Day Leon- 
ard, minister of the Union Church, took 


Harvey 


' for his subject July 28, ‘‘The Waterloo of 


Liberal Protestantism.” 

Guilford Center.—Due to the activity 
of Rey. Richard Frye, minister of the 
Congregational church of Guilford, a daily 
vacation Bible school started July 29, to 
continue till Aug. 9, at our Guilford Center 
church, with group activities at the Ladies’ 
Aid Society building, and the use of Grange 
Hall for social activities. 

Hartland.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached at the Four Corners 
church on Sunday evening, July 7, and 
Rev. Walter J. Coates. and Rev. J. L. 
Dowson spoke on July 14 and 21, in co- 
operation with the vacation program of the 
society, enabling the parish to give the 
minister a chance to go West. Rev. William 
L. Forkell spoke July 4 at Lowell Lake, 
near Manchester, and later at the Michigan 
State Prison, Lansing, where he was chap- 
lain years ago. Mr. Forkell recently re- 
signed as chaplain of the Vermont State 
Prison, at Windsor, after serving nine years. 

Jacksonville.—Rev. Clifford R. Stet- 
son, Old Town, Maine, was the preacher 
in this, his home church, July 7 and 14. 
On the latter date a Children’s Sunday 
program was given and Mr. Stetson chris- 
tened five children. The preacher July 21 
and 28 was Rev. David R. Evans, a 
summer resident at Laurel Lake, minister 
of the Dutch Reformed Church at Somer- 
ville, N. J. A number of relatives, friends 


and neighbors met at the home of the 
parish clerk, Mr. Wallace S. Allen, and 
celebrated his seventieth birthday anni- 
versary. 

Londonderry.—The church auditorium 
was full on Sunday afternoon, July 28, 
when the Convention Superintendent 
preached. Four children were christened. 

Montpelier.—Rev. Dayton T. Yoder 
was the institute Sunday preacher, Sunday 
morning, July 7, at the first summer con- 
vention of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
at the Isles of Shoals, and went on to 
Columbia University to take a course at 
the summer school there. 

Morrisville-—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
Cambridge, Mass., former minister here, 
preached in the church on July 21 and 28. 
Mr. Raspe and family have been spending 
the summer at Lake Elmore, near here. 

Northfield.—Through July the local 
Methodist church gave up services in its 
chureh building and united with our 
Federated Church, with Rev. George H. 
Howes as the preacher. Miss Mabel Booth 
and her brother, Paul Booth, of Stafford, 
Conn., children of Dr. Isaac P. Booth, one 
time Convention Secretary, and former 
minister here, were recently in town calling 
on friends. 

North Hatley, Que.—-The Convention 
Superintendent preached here Sunday 
morning, July 7, and after the service met 
the parishioners in a forward-looking 
parish conference. Rev. Harold A. Lums- 
den, Stamford, Conn., preached July 14, 
and Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Peoria, Iil., 
July 21. : 

North Montpelier.—Rev. D. Stanley 
Rawson, the summer minister, is conduct- 
ing various activities and keeping up a full 
program. The Young People’s Friendly 
Society held a festival July 9, went on a 
trip to Owl’s Head July 28 and is getting a 
dramatic entertainment ready. The Ladies’ 
Circle held a largely attended dinner July 
18, and has provided a new rope for the 
church bell. Best of all, the Sunday school 
is being well cared for. 

Richmond.—Services are being held 
at 9.45 a. m. during July and August. 
Rey. W. R. Blackmer spoke at the meeting 
of the Union Circle of King’s Daughters, 
Williston, July 12. Rev. James C. Hudson; 
Kingston, Mass., former minister, preached 
July 21. The Men’s Brotherhood held an 
outdoor meeting, July 1, at Lake Iroquois. 

Rochester.—Rev. John O. Long was 
recently elected a member of one of the 
standing committees of the Vermont 
Methodist Episcopal Conference. The 
church vacation school met July 8 to 21, 
juniors at the Congregational Church, 
primary at the Universalist and the 
kindergarten at the Methodist; the enrol- 
ment total was 105, with an average at- 
tendance of eighty-seven. Mrs. Jesse 
Curtis (Briggs) Tinkham, widow of Paul C. 
Tinkham, died June 3. She was born at 
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Norwich, Ohio, Sept. 28, 1858, the daughter 
of Alexander and Phoebe (Curtis) Briggs, 
and of a long line of Universalist ancestry. 
She married Oct. 27, 1881, Paul C. Tink- 
ham, of Rochester, and was always a very 
active worker in the Universalist church. 
Recent winters were spent in San Diego, 
Calif. Mrs. Tinkham contributed prose 
and poetry to Driftwind and the Vermonter. 
She was much interested in education and 
had a fund set aside to assist deserving 
boys and girls of this community to obtain 
a higher education. She materially assisted 
the public library and was a trustee for 
many years. She was a vice-president of 
the Green Mountain Association of Uni- 
versalists, Unitarians and Kindred Re- 
ligious Liberals, and was in attendance at 
the very last session. 

Rutland.—The various Odd Fellow 
organizations gave a reception, July 6, to 
the young man, Donald E. Crossman, who 
was recently elected grand master of the 
Grand Lodge of Vermont, and Rev. Robert 
D. Killam made a speech of felicitation. 
Mr. Crossman is one of the trustees of the 
local church. Rev. H. C. Ledyard spoke in 
this city, Sunday evening, July 7. Henry 
C. Farrar spoke in Burlington, July 22. 

Shrewsbury.—The Convention Super- 
mtendent preached in this church, Sunday 
afternoon, July 14. 

South Straiford.—The people of this 
church and of the community felt that the 
honor was fully deserved when Rev. Harry 
Fay Fister, summer minister, was given 
the doctor’s degree by Tufts College, 
June 17, and the words of congratulation 
have been many. Services began on July 7. 
Mrs. Helen Maria (Drew) Moore, wife of 
George M. Moore, died July 17 at Gifford 
Memorial Hospital, Randolph. She was 
born at Providence, R. I., May 18, 1868. 
She was librarian of Harris Library and 
also of Morrill Memorial Library here 
over thirty years, and an active church 
worker. 

South Woodstock.—The Convention 
Superintendent made a thorough survey 
of the whole community for the Sunday 
school and the response was a large attend- 
ance when the Community Sunday school 
was organized July 14, over fifty being 
present that day and about the same the 
second Sunday. 

Springfield.— Rev. H. E. Latham 
opened the summer services, July 14, at 
the Union Memorial Church, Vineyard 
Haven, Mass. 

Stowe.—The vacation Bible school was 
held July 15-28 and the average attendance 
was eighty, with fifty-nine diplomas being 
given for perfect attendance. 

Wells. — The Convention Superinten- 
dent held an outdoor service on the church 
lawn at midday, Sunday, July 28. 

Westmore.—A sunset service was held 
at South Beach, on Lake Willoughby, 
July 21, with the ccoperation of the 
Orleans County Intercommunity Council. 
Dr. Augustus P. Record, of Detroit, Mich., 


. citizens are greatly interested 


was the speaker, and the attendance was 
five hundred. 

Wilmington.—Dr. Flint M. Bissell 
began his summer services July 7. On 
July 29 he met with the other ministers 
of the West River and Deerfield Valleys 
as guest of Rev. and Mrs. M. E. Barber. 

Windsor.—Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., summer resident here, 
spoke to the Rotary Club, July 22. Rev. 
and Mrs. F. P. Daniels spent their vacation 
at Grand Rapids and Lansing, Mich. Mrs. 
Susan (French) Guernsey, widow of George 
Rolla Guernsey, died April 23, 1935, at 
Windsor. She was the daughter of Celim E. 
and Emelissa (Chamberlain) French, and 
was born at Barnard July 6, 1847. Her 
husband was a son of Rev. George S. 
Guernsey, veteran preacher of the Uni- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield has an inter- 
esting article in The Vermont Standard of 
Aug. 15 about Dr. Marenda Briggs Ran- 
dall, the only woman physician ever lo- 
cated permanently in Woodstock, Vt. 


Mrs. M. A. Bruce, Tourist Company, 
331 Madison Ave. (at 43d St.), New York, 
is the lecturer on South America referred 
to by Mrs. Hersey at Ferry Beach. 


Rev. and Mrs. George A. Miller of Los 
Angeles, Calif., announce the marriage, 
Aug. 18, of their daughter Pauline to 
Harry W. Johnson of London, England, in 
the Congregational Chapel, New Malden, 
Surrey, England. 


Rey. J. Harner Wilson of Philadelphia, 
called at Headquarters Aug. 22. 


Massachusetts 


Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor. 
Union services are being held this summer, 
as has been the custom in recent years, with 
keen interest and with large attendance. 
In July, the meeting was in the Uni- 
versalist church, Rev. Kenneth Beckwith 
of the Dane Street Congregational Church 
conducting the service. The auditorium 
was filled and overflowed into the Sunday 
school room. Aug. 5, Mr. Spear assisted 
Rev. F. R. Lewis of the Unitarian church, 
who preached the sermon in the Baptist 
church. Mr. Spear preached and con- 
ducted the service Aug. 25 at the Wash- 
ington Street Congregational Church. Six 
churches unite in these services. Beverly 
in this 
gesture of Christian unity. 

Oxford.—Rev. G. E. Huntley, D. D., 
summer pastor. The Methodists of Oxford 
are attending the summer services in the 
Universalist church, as the Congregation- 
alists have for several years. On Sunday, 
Aug. 18, our old church received and dedi- 
cated a beautiful American flag, given in 
memory of Rev. John S. Barry, by his 
grandson, Mr. Charles M. Parker, of 
Fiskdale. 


versalist fellowship. Her son, George F. 
Guernsey, is clerk of the Universalist- 
Unitarian church here. She was devoted 
to the liberal cause. She was a vice- 
president of our Green Mountain Asso- 
ciation. 

Woodstock.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Sunday morning, 
July 14, and Rev. R. D. Killam spoke to 
the Mission Circle Sunday evening, July 21. 
Rey. J. L. Dowson preached at Hartland 
July 21. Mrs. Dorothy Thompson Lewis, 
summer resident at Barnard, spoke to the 
League of Women Voters, at the Uni- 
versalist church, July 25, Mrs. H. L. Can- 
field presiding. On July 13, Mrs. Canfield 
celebrated the twenty-first anniversary of 
the opening of the Woodstock Craft Shop. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Vermont 

Hartland Four Corners.—Rey. William 
L. Forkell, pastor. The Universalist church 
at Hartland and the Congregational church 
have been united for some time as the 
Hartland Religious Association. Sunday, 
Aug. 11, Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Beverly, 
Mass., preached the sermon at the Uni- 
versalist church and christened one baby. 
Sunday, Aug. 18, was ““Old Home Sunday’’ 
for the town. The Methodist church unites 
for this service, which was held this year 
at the Congregational church. At the 
morning service Dr. Sydney B. Snow. dean 
of Meadville Theological School, Chicago 
University, gave the sermon. It was a 
masterly address and held the close atten- 
tion of the large audience present. An 
excellent musical program was rendered 
by the local choir, assisted by Mr. Hurd, 
tenor soloist. Basket lunch at noon and 
reunion of former parishioners and friends 
was followed by an informal service at 
2 p.m. Again the church was filled and 
several friends and former parish members 
brought greetings. Mr. Spear gave a short 
address. At 8 p. m. in Damon Memorial 
Hall a fine musical program was rendered 
by local talent, interspersed by short ad- 
dresses by friends who had returned for 
“Old Home Sunday.” The fifteenth “Old 
Home Sunday” service was pronounced by 
all one of the finest yet held. Since early 
days Hartland has produced excellent 
musical talent, and is still able to uphold 
the high standard. It is a distinct aid to 
the success of such occasions. 

Wilmington.—Rev. Flint M. Bissell, 
D. D., summer pastor. We tried the experi- 
ment of an Old Home Sunday Aug. 18, and 
it was an unqualified success. Invitations 
were sent to former attendants whose ad- 
dresses were known and there was a fine 
response. The church was full at the morn- 
ing service. After church we adjourned 
to a near-by maple-shaded lawn and had 
a picnic lunch together. Then a couple of 
hours of singing, informal speech making, 
reminiscences and visiting. The weather 


ee] 
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was perfect and everyone voted it a per- 
fect day. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Arthur I. Andrews has held positions as 
instructor or professor at Simmons College, 
Harvard University, Tufts College, Charles 
University (Prague), University of Mary- 
land and University of Vermont, besides 
special] appointments. He was in charge 
of the Institute of World Affairs at Ferry 
Beach. 

Rev. George A. Gay is minister of the 
Universalist church in Girard, Pa., and 
superintendent of churches in the state. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rev. Maude Lyon Cary is a missionary 
of the Universalist Church in Japan. 

Dr. E. W. Barnes is Bishop of Birming- 
ham, England. 

Dr. William E.- Gilroy is editor of 
Advance. 

Dr. Walter H. Macpherson is minister 
of the Universalist church in Joliet, Ill. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is a minister of the 
Methodist Church in England. 

Rev. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional), Longmeadow, Mass. 

William E. Gardner is executive secre- 
tary of the National Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union. 

Dr. Lyman Ward is principal of the 
Southern Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, 
Ala. 


* * 


MRS. POOLE TO BE COLLEGE DEAN 


Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, who re- 
cently completed a successful term of 
office as president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and at that time 
received many flattering offers for future 
service along social and intellectual lines, 
has decided to take the position of dean of 
Stoneleigh College at Rye, N. H.—a junior 
college for secretarial work. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Charles R. Storey, 
past president of the Woman’s Club of 
Brockton, Mrs. Poole plans to sail from 
Boston, Aug. 31, on the S. S. Scythia, for 
five weeks in Europe. 

Mrs. Poole will assume her new duties 
when she returns to this country the middle 
of October. 

* * 


OLD HOME DAY AT NORTH ORANGE 


The thirty-sixth annual reunion, or Old 
Home Day, at North Orange, Mass., was 
observed on Aug. 14 with an attendance 
of about four hundred residents and former 
residents of the old town. The outstanding 
event was a pageant founded upon Dr. 
R. C. Cabot’s book, ‘‘What Men Live By.” 
This was staged on a large platform in 
front of the Universalist church, which 
dates from 1781, and consisted of four epi- 
sodes entitled Work, Play, Love and 
Worship. It was admirably staged and 
performed under the leadership of Mrs. 
Grace French. This year’s reunion was 
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dedicated to Rev. Elliot Bates Barber, who 
was pastor of the church from 1886 to 1888 
and was the ninth president of the North 
Orange Reunion Association. 
* * 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

* * 
GRANITE CHIPS 


The vacation Bible school at Kingston 
was held in August, with a large attend- 
ance. It was a union, carried on by the 
workers of both church schools. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. B. Etsler have been 
spending the vacation at their cottage at 
Drake’s Island, Me., Mr. Etsler returning 
home for Sunday services at Wethersfield, 
Vt., as for several summers in the past. 

The Rockingham Association will hold 
its annual session at the Kensington meet- 
ing-house, Wednesday, Sept. 11. Morning 
at 10, and afternoon at 1.30, E.S.T. A box 
lunch during the noon recess. Your car 
will run as well toward this meeting as 
away from it. 

One Sunday in the year there is Uni- 
versalist preaching in the old Universalist 
meeting-house at North Sutton. For 
several years Rev. C. B. Etsler of Clare- 
mont has been the preacher. This year the 
service was held Aug. 11, with a large con- 
gregation. 

As in past years, the New Hampshire 
Congregational Conference has invited the 
Unitarian and Universalist ministers to 
join with them at their Ministers’ Con- 
ference at Geneva Point, Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, Sept. 3, 4, 5. Some of us have 


attended these gatherings in the past with 
profit—not as many as should in consider- 
ation of what is offered. The time doesn’t 
fit in with the way our ministers have 
organized their fall work. The lecturers for 
this season are Dr. Douglas Horton, of 
Chicago, Ill., Prof. Fred Eastman, Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. Wm. 
Sullivan, Germantown, Pa. Really this is 
something that one can ill afford to lose. 
AlSVIR Bs 


* * 


REV. W. W. EVANS 


Rev. William Weston Evans, pastor- 
elect at the Gardner Universalist church, 
died on Sunday, Aug. 18, at his home in 
Hubbardston, Mass., after a short illness. 
Mr. Evans was born in West Townsend, 
Mass., in 1882, and lived as a boy in Gil- 
bertville. The family later moved to 
Holden and he was graduated from the 
Holden High School. He also was gradu- 
ated from Clark University in Worcester. 
He attended Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, and then transferred to Yale Di- 
vinity School. He was ordained into the 
Congregational ministry in New Haven in 
1916. During the World War, Mr. Evans 
was secretary of the Y. M.C.A. After the 
war he was principal of the Congregational 
Missionary School in New Mexico. He 
formerly held pastorates in Grafton, Vt.; 
Tamworth, N. H.; Buckingham district 
church in Glastonbury, Conn.; East Wind- 
sor, Conn.; Northbridge and West Brook- 
field, Mass. Mr. Evans resigned as pastor 
of the West Brookfield Congregational 
Church in March after serving more than 
three years. Funeral service was held on 
Tuesday, August 20. 

Op 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FERRY 
BEACH LADIES’ AID 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Ladies’ Aid Association was held the after- 
noon of Aug. 1 in the Quillen, with Mrs. 
William Alexander, vice-president, pre- 
siding, due to the absence of Mrs. Marion 
Ward because of illness. 

After the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were read and approved a reso- 
lution was presented on the death of Alice 
Blanchard. 

It was voted to pay the balance of $25 
due on the pastry-mixing machine pur- 
chased for $65. A smal! appropriation to 
buy metal wastebaskets for the rooms in 
Rowland Hall was voted. More than a 
hundred dollars had been raised through 
the fair and $90.90 in the Birthday Fund, 
so it was voted to contribute $190.90 to the 
Ferry Beach Park Association toward 
reduction of the mortgage. (Later an 
additional $9.10 was given in order to 
make the amount an even $200.) 

The following officers for the ensuing 
year were duly elected: President, Rev. 
Hazel Kirk of Casco, Me.; vice-president, 
Mrs. W. V. Alexander of Stamford, Conn.; 
secretary, Fannie Knight of Portland, 
Me.; treasurer, Evelyn Colcord of Mr. 
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Vernon, N. Y.; directors, Mrs. Blanche 
Rowland of Poultney, Vt., Mrs. Car! 
Hempel of Lynn, Mass., and Edith Claflin 
of Attleboro, Mass. 

Plans for the 1936 fair were started 
immediately by the appointment of the 
following persons: General chairman, 
Mrs. Eben Prescott; jewelry table, Edith 
Claflin; mystery table, Mrs. E. L. Joyce 
of Medford, Mass.; candy, Mrs. W. V. 
Alexander; fancy work, Mrs. Arthur I. 
Andrews of Arlington, Mass.; publicity, 
Mrs. Evelyn Colcord. 

A novel feature of the fair, as re- 
ported by Mrs. Colcord, was a Kiddie 
Nursery Rhyme Show under the direction 
of Mrs. Minot F. Inman of Foxboro, Mass., 
Mrs. Edward P. Huckman of St. Louis, 
Mo., and Mrs. Elmer D. Colcord of Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. The children taking part 
were Joan Inman, Carol Colcord, Ben- 
jamin Hersey, Robin Colcord, Robert 
Huckman, George Prescott, Barbara Samp- 
son, Peter Scott, Sally Inman, and Anne 
Hersey. 


* * 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FERRY 
BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 


The 26th annual meeting of the Terry 
Beach Park Association was held in the 
parlor of the Quillen, after dinner, Aug. 2, 
with about’ fifty-five members present. 
President Eben Prescott presided. 

The report of the treasurer, presented 
by the secretary in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Alvar W. Polk, showed receipts of 
$2,717.62 and disbursements of $2,354.52 
during the fiscal year ending July 24. The 
Founders Memorial Fund contains $85.75. 

The mortgage had been reduced $250 
to $8,250 through a contribution from the 
Ladies’ Aid. There was considerable dis- 
cussion about the mortgage and it was 
suggested that some agency be approached 
to take it at a lesser rate of interest than 
6 percent. The annual tax bill of $861 also 
provoked much comment. lLand and 
buildings are assessed at $19,135. Those 
who felt that property of this character 
should be non-taxable were informed that 
the Association lost a tax appeal suit a few 
years ago. Certain exemptions were 
granted, but they amount to little. 

Secretary Needham read a memorandum 
showing the “special receipts’ he had 
turned over to Mr. Polk, amounting to 
$589 in 1934. In 1935 $51 additional was 
turned over. A copy of the treasurer’s re- 
port will be mailed to anyone on request. 

On a blackboard the secretary pre- 
sented his operating account for the 1934 
season, showing receipts of $4,373 and 
disbursements of $3,284, yielding a net 
operating revenue of $1,094 as compared 
with $1,360 the previous season. Because 
there is confusion in comparing the reports 
of the treasurer and secretary, it was 
urged that the two officers submit reports 
for concurrent fiscal periods. 

Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, chairman of the 
necrology committee, reported the death 


of Mrs. Maria Shinn, Alice Blanchard, 
Mrs. William T. Hayes, John C. E. Restall 
and Dr. Arthur W. Peirce. The assembly 
stood with bowed heads while Miss Forbes 
read an appropriate selection. 

Mrs. Carol T. Restall presented the 
nominating committee’s slate for the 
ensuing year, signed by Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, chairman, Stanley Rowland and 
herself. For president, Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Hartford, Conn.; vice-presi- 
dent, Ernest C. Jones of Somerville, Mass.; 
treasurer, Alvar W. Polk of West Roxbury, 
Mass.; secretary, Robert F. Needham of 
Arlington, Mass.; directors, Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom of Pittsfield, Me., Mrs. Blanche 
Rowland of Poultney, Vt., and Ernest E. 
Sodergren of Saco, Maine. They were 
declared elected after ballot cast by the 
secretary. 

Votes of appreciation were recorded for 
Eben Prescott for his six years devoted 
service as president, William D. Metz for 
his work as foreman, Stanley Rowland for 
his good work in previous seasons, Robert 
F. Needham for his work as treasurer and 
house manager. 

It was voted that the incoming board 
appoint an auditor, that the chairman 
appoint a committee to publicize Ferry 
Beach in the northeastern area of the 
United States and that $75 be appropriated 
for this purpose. 

Tia J INE, 


* * 


NEW PRESIDENT OF MURRAY 
GROVE 


Dr. G. Wilmer Suplee, moderator of the 
Church of the Restoration in Philadelphia, 
and one of the active younger laymen of 
the denomination, was elected president 
of the Murray Grove Association at its 
annual meeting held Aug. 17. He succeeds 
George A. Friedrichs, of New York City. 

Dr. Suplee, forty-five years old, has 
taken a keen interest and active part in 
Murray Grove affairs for a number of 
years. A great many of the recent im- 
provements that have been noted at the 
Grove have been made through his sug- 
gestion and effort. He has acted, for the 
past two years, as chairman of the house 
committee, which is one of the most diffi- 
cult and exacting positions on the Board of 
the Association, for it entails the super- 
vision and management of the hotel. Those 
who hold the interests of Murray Grove 
close, deeply as they appreciated the de- 
voted and successful administration of 
retiring President Friedrichs, feel that they 
can place every confidence in an equal 
success for Dr. Suplee. 

The newly-begun flower beds in front of 
and in the alcove of the hotel are a reflec- 
tion of the deep love of the new president 
for flowers, for they were dug, and the 
borders of broken pieces of meteorite 
(which is the only local stone to be found 
within miles of the Grove) were placed by 
Dr. Suplee early this year. In Philadelphia, 
behind his home, he has taken a city lot 
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of more than an acre, leveled, dug and 
fertilized it, and planted it with perennials 
and all sorts of annuals, so that now, in its 
fourth or fifth year of cultivation, it is one 
of the most unusual and famous “back- 
yard” gardens in any of our Eastern cities. 
It has received wide notice in garden maga- 
zines and in the metropolitan newspapers, 
and received a number of prizes for its 
surprising beauty. Nor is it a cooperative 
“stunt.”’ Dr. Suplee’s own spare time and 
effort created it. It is from this garden that 
the flower beds at Murray Grove have 
sprung. 

Other officers elected at the meeting 
were Miss Hattie Miller, of Valley Stream, 
L. I., as vice-president; Agnes Nichol, of 
Scranton, Pa., who has served long and 
faithfully in the work, as secretary; C. W. 
Gabell, Jr., of Philadelphia, as treasurer, 
and Walter Gabell, Jr., field secretary. 

A committee was appointed to plan 
for the fiftieth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the Association, in 19386; and an 
invitation was extended to the National 
Young People’s Christian Union to hold 
its convention at the Grove next year, and 
to invite the conference of young religious 
liberals, which is internationai in its scope 
and activity, to convene at this shrine if it 
is so desired. 

W.Gabell, Jr. 
WASHINGTON DELEGATES AND 
VISITORS—ATTENTION! 


Hotel facilities in Washington are at a 
premium. Large numbers of people on 
business with the government have filled 
them to capacity. 

“Make reservations early” is not mere 
sales talk. It is a warning to all who ex- 
pect to go to the Washington Conventions 
in October to make room reservations as 
early as possible. 

Write Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 1840 
Mintwood Place, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., as soon as you can. First come, 
first served. 

Roger F. Htz, Secretary. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. . Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures, 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadeast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 
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CONVENTION RATES 
October 19-25, 1935 

Mayflower Hotel—Convention Headquarters. 
Double bed and bath, $4 single, $6 for two; $5 single, 
$7 for two: $6 single, $8 for two. Twin beds and 
bath, $7, $8, $9 and $10. Murphy bed suites, $12 for 
one or two. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $15 for one 
or two. Parlor, bedroom, bath and dinette, $18 for 
one or two. $2 additional charges for extra occupant 
in any room. 

Grafton Hotel, 1139 Connecticut Ave. (Next to 
Mayflower.) Grafton Annex, 1735 De Sales St. 
Westminster, 1607 17th St., N. W. Double room, 
double bed, running water, $4 for two; twin beds, run- 
ning water, $5 for two; double bed and bath, $5 for 
two; double bed and bath, $6 for two; twin beds and 
bath, $6; twin beds and bath, $7. 

Blackstone Hotel, 1016 17th St., N. W. (One 
block from Mayflower.) Double room, double bed 
and bath, $4.50 for two; two room suite with one 
bath for two, three or four persons, $7.50. $1.50 
additional charge for extra occupant in any room. 

Rooms in private houses: Single rooms $1.25. 
Double rooms $2 and $2.50 for two. 

Reservations should be made through Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington. 

Donna P. Bonner. 
* x 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 

The National Memorial Church: joins with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 30, to 
Sunday, Sept. 8, as follows: June 30 through Jily 21, 
at All Souls Church; July 28 through Aug. 11, at Mt. 
Pleasant Church; August 18 through Sept. 8, at the 
Universalist church. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach at the services in the 
National Memorial Church on Sept. 1; Dr. Perkins on 
Sept. 8. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 10 
tol. 

eiboe 
MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND 
STATE Y. P. C. U. OFFICIAL CALL 

The forty-sixth:- Annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will 
be held at the Murray Universalist Chureh, Attle- 
boro, Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 12 and 
18, 1935, for the purpose of (1) hearing reports of 
officers and departmental superintendents, (2) elec- 
tion of officers, and (3) such other business as may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, Corresponding Secretary. 
fy 3 
FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 

September 5-8. Georgia, in Atlanta. 

September 13, 14, 15. Indiana, in Muncie. 

September 21-24. Maine, in Community Universal- 
ist Church at Cape Elizabeth. 

September 21-24. New Hampshire, in Nashua. 

September 26-28. Illinois, in Elgin. 

October 8. North Carolina, in Kinston. 

October 3-4. Minnesota (place not known). 

October 6-7. Michigan, in East Liberty. 

October 7-9. Vermont, in Brattleboro. 

October 7-10. New York, in Watertown. 

October 8. New Jersey (place not known). 

October 25-27. Alabama, in Chapman. 

eaece 
GEORGIA STATE CONVENTION 

The Georgia Universalist Convention will meet 
with the United Liberal Church, Atlanta, Ga.. 
Sept. 5-8, 1935, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
electing officers and transacting other legal business 
of the convention. 

L. C. Prater, Secretary. 
+a 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The 107th annual combined sessions of the Maine 
Universalist Convention, Inc., the Maine Univer- 
salist Laymen’s Fellowship, the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society, and the Maine Universal- 
ist Sunday School Association will convene at the 
Community First Universalist Church in Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine, Inc., located on Shore Road at 
Preble Street, Cape Elizabeth, Maine, on Sept. 21, 
22, 23, and 24, 1935, inclusive, for the purpose of 
hearing annual reports, election of officers, and any 


other business which may legally come before these 
stated sessions. 
William D. Veazie, Secretary. 
INDIANA CONVENTION 
The 88th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana will convene in St. John’s Univer- 
salist Church, Muncie, Ind., on Sept. 13, 14 and 15, 
1935, for the hearing of reports, election of officers 
and other business that may come before the con- 
vention. The convention is meeting a month earlier 
than usual on account of urgent business. Opening 
session Friday, Sept. 13, at 1.30 p. m. 
Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
* Ox 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Tuesday, Sept. 10, 1935, at 1.80 p. m., for 
the examination of Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., ‘‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.’ 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
x x 
MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 70th annual session of the Minnesota Con- 
vention of Universalists and its auxiliary bodies will 
be held at Rochester, Minn., Oct. 3 and 4, 1935. The 
Thursday morning session will be cailed at 10.45 for 
the election of officers, the hearing of reports and the 
transaction of any business coming before the con- 
vention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ore 
AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 

Notice is hereby given that the following Amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session of the Universalist General Convention: 

To amend Article I, Section 6, of the By-laws by 
adding the following paragraph to said Section: 

“Members of the Board may vote by mail and any 
vote receiving in this manner a majority of the entire 
membership of the Board shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if there were actually a meeting of the Board.” 


Obituary 
Miss Gertrude Cheyne 


The Roxbury (Mass.) parish has suffered a severe 
loss by the death of Miss Gertrude Cheyne, which 
occurred on Aug. 13, at the summer home of her niece, 
Mrs. Ernest Gillette, in North Falmouth, Mass. 

Miss Cheyne was for many years the parish clerk, 
and has for the past two years served as a trustee of 
permanent funds. She was for many years the presi- 
dent of the Floral Society, also an active member of 
the Samaritan Society, and formerly a teacher in the 
church school. She was an active member of the 
Buena Vista Footlights, in her younger days, and in 
recent years has been very helpful in the work of the 
Buena Vista Dramatic Club, taking part in their last 
play. 

Her artistic talents were at the service of all, 
whether planning a play, a bazaar, or a pageant. 

Funeral services were held at her home in Rox- 
bury, on Friday, Aug. 16, conducted by Rey. Charles 
C. Keith of the Eliot Congregationai Church, as the 
Roxbury church is without a minister. 


Goddard Junior College 


for Young Women 


Announces two-year college courses in Lib- 
eral Arts, Home Management, Social Arts, 
Fine Arts, Music, and Secretarial Science. 
Also college preparatory course. Heathful 
location in Green Mountains. Riding and 
other sports. Resident rate, $700. 


ROYCE S. PITKIN, Ph.D., Director 


Goddard Junior College 
BARRE, VERMONT 


Box 122 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO} 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoot 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable, 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Cracklmg 


An old lady was being shown over a 
submarine for the first time. 

After inspecting the interior of the vessel 
she came out on deck again and noticed 
the long gun. 

“And doesn’t that cannon get awfully 
wet when you submerge?” she asked her 
guide, a Cockney sailor. 

“Lor’ luy yer, mum, no,” he replied. 
“When we submerge, two sailors are.told 
off to hold umbrellas over it.”—T'roy 
Times Record. 

* * 

An old German and his wife were given 
to quarreling. One day, after a particularly 
unpleasant scene, the old woman remarked 
with a sigh: 

“Vell, I vish I vas in heaven!”’ 

“T vish I vas in the beer garten,” groaned 
her husband. 

“Ach, ja!” cried the old wife. “Always 
you pick out the best for yourself!’— 
Milwaukee Journal. 

Office Boy (nervously): “‘Please, sir, I 
think you’re wanted on the ’phone.”’ 

Employer: ‘You think! What’s the good 
of thinking?” 

“Well, sir, the voice at the other end 
said, ‘Hello, is that you, you old idiot!’ ”’— 
Atlanta Constitution. 

x * 

“My wife has been working on the car, 
Simkins,’”’ the householder said to the 
chauffeur. 

‘Very good, sir,’”’ replied Simkins. “‘T’ll 
go and put everything right again.”— 
Montreal Star. 

* ES 

It is stated that a typical American is 
one who has his home mortgaged for his 
ear, plays golf when he ought to be at 
work, and has five different loans from the 
Government.—florida Times- Union. 

* * 

She: ‘“‘My little brother will tell if he sees 
you kissing me.” 

He: “But I’m not kissing you.” 

She: “Well, I thought I’d tell you 
anyway.’ —Tit-Bits (London). 

Pa ailng! 


“How did George break his leg?” 
“Weil, do you see those steps over there?’ 
Sess. 1 

“Well, George didn’t.”’—Stray Stories. 

cer 

A large number of people have solved 
the problem of what to do with their 
leisure. They sit around and cuss the 
Government.—Mobile Register. 

Civilization is a state of human de- 
velopment that moves a man to pay the 
laundry for destroying his collars.—EHz- 
change. 

National debt now stands at $28,646,- 
898,605. This country is putting over 
quite a share-the-debt program.—Wichita 
Eagle. 


Universalist 


General Convention 


The biennial session of the organized 
Universalists of the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and all other 
regions, will be held in 


Washington, D. C. 
OCTOBER 19-26, 1935 


Four Great Universalist Gatherings 


The Universalist General Convention 

The Women’s National Missionary Association 
The General Sunday School Association 

The Universalist Ministers’ Association 


Whatever anxiety exists about a visit to Wash- 
ington in August will be dissipated by the 
end of October. 


Some of our greatest speakers will be heard. 


The Universalist National Memorial Church 


will be a source of religious quickening. 


See Notice Inside Concerning Reservations 


